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Me: HOOVER’S peremptory de- 

mand for the freeing of Amer- 
ican prisoners, as an indispensable 
condition of succor for starving Rus- 
sians at the hands of the American 
_ Relief Commission, gives one some- 
thing of a shock until one reflects up- 
on the nature of the situation. Some 
of our radicals have made a formal 
protest on the ground that “we hold 
to-day in our own prisons Russians 
convicted of far less serious political 
offenses than our compatriots in Rus- 
sia.” Such a protest involves the as- 
sumption that the methods and pract- 
ices of the Soviet Government are on 
a parity with those of the Govern- 
ments of civilized nations in general. 
This is an assumption which the 
United States Government has never 
admitted. Moreover, it is an assump- 
tion which is completely disposed of, 
not by the testimony of “capitalistic” 
journalists and reporters, but by ac- 


count after account which has come 
out of Russia from the pens of persons 
who were (and some of whom still 
are) wholly favorable to the Bolshe- 
vist programme and who certainly did 
not wish to impute to it any crime of 
which it was not guilty. The very 
name of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion has become a symbol of despot- 
ism as ruthless and as arbitrary as 
the world has ever seen. Mr. Hoov- 
er’s demand is not a mere bargaining 
stipulation—so much food for so 
many American prisoners released; 
it is a flat declaration that Americans 
do not acknowledge the doings of the 
Extraordinary Commission and the 
rest of the Bolshevist apparatus of 
oppression as coming within the pale 
of ordinary civilized procedure. They 
are no more firmly of that opinion 
now than they have been all along; 
the difference is only that now there 
is a chance to give to that opinion 
practical effect. Mr. Hoover saw the 
chance, and availed himself of it with 
his usual prompt decisiveness; and 
that is about all there is in the mat- 
ter. 


Y a happy coincidence Mr. Hoov- 

er’s offer of aid to Russia’s starv- 
ing children follows close upon the is- 
suance of the report of that marvel- 
lous work which he originated early 
in the Great War, and whose record 
will ever be a monument of noble 
achievement. Nothing comparable, 
either in conception or in execution, 
to the work of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium can be shown in 
all the annals of humane endeavor. 
It is thrilling, even now, to recall the 
feeling with which, bowed down as 
all spirits were with the thought of 
the desolation of Belgium, we began 
to realize that there was being car- 
ried on, in the face of tremendous dif- 
ficulties, political and military as well 


as economic and administrative, a 
work of rescue far beyond what any- 
body had imagined was possible. A 
few persons had known, even before 
this work was begun, of the unob- 
trusive efficiency with which Mr. 
Hoover, in London, had met the prob- 
lems. that confronted thousands of 
Americans suddenly caught in the 
maelstrom of the world war; to the 
public at large the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium was the first oc- 
casion for hearing his name. Pres- 
ently it appeared that his own devo- 
tion had been emulated, in their de- 
gree, by a band of associates who gave 
all that was in them to make the un- 
dertaking a success. In the record 
now before the world it is made plain 
that the efficiency with which the re- 
sources of the Commission were ad- 
ministered was of a quality to match 
the splendid purpose that inspired it. 


oo the hopeful reports of econ- 
omic prospects in Europe, which 
seem to be coming in more and more 
frequently these days, we note partic- 
ularly that which Mr. George E. Rob- 
erts has made in an interview on his 
return to this country. Mr. Roberts 
is not a man who speaks carelessly. 
He has no expectation of a sudden or 
complete revival ; but he does find that 
“Europe has turned the corner and is 
faced toward better times,” that 
France is approaching its pre-war in- 
come producing capacity, that there 
are signs of better economic relations 
between France and Germany, and 
that there is even a “revival of hope 
for the future of Vienna.” But in the 
forefront of the whole matter he 
places the removal of the danger of 
revolutionary upheaval: 


In the first place the danger of social revolu- 
tion outside of Russia is past. That fear no 
longer overshadows Europe. The example of 
Russia has saved the rest of Europe. 
knowledge of conditions in Russia has per- 
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meated every part of Euprope and reached all 
classes. 


Now let somebody try to compute the 
damage that has been done by those 
who so long persisted in believing that 
“the example of Russia” was going 
to “save the rest of Europe” in quite 
the opposite way. 


ENATOR BORAH is not averse to 
using a club to enforce his will 
on the world. Being convinced that 
universal disarmament is the sover- 
eign remedy, he suggests that a skilful 
handling of the Allied war debt to 
the United States would bring Europe 
to her senses on the question of dis- 
armament. His argument has all the 
plausibility of the usual specious argu- 
ment. For it is not hard to show that 
“the tax-payer of the United States 
is carrying the burdens of armament 
for herself, for France, and for Eng- 
land. Under this policy we are financ- 
ing the armament programme of 
Europe.” Manifestly the American 
tax-payer has a right to say what this 
programme shall be. All this reason- 
ing is quite complete except for the 
absence of one element. It happens 
to be the most important element of 
the lot. The hope of disarmament 
rests upon voluntary agreement, and 
any nation which should attempt to 
force the Powers to make up their 
minds voluntarily would be taking the 
first big step towards a dictatorship 
of the world’s proletariat. 


Us HOLY glee will pervade the 

camp of the radicals over State 
Senator Lusk’s handsome silver ser- 
vice, received as a testimonial of re- 
gard from beneficiaries of legislation 
which he promoted. A man who un- 
dertakes to be the savior of society 
ought to keep a better watch over his 
own goings and comings. Mr. Lusk’s 
name is identified with all that is most 
extreme in the way of heresy-hunting. 
From the standpoint of good old-fash- 
ioned American liberalism it may be 
a piece of good fortune that the man 
who, so far as New York State is con- 
cerned, has been the leading figure in 
proscriptive moves against Social- 
ism, should prove to have been so 
insensitive about qualifications for 
public .office which most people re- 


gard as even more imperative than 
economic orthodoxy. From this 
point of view it is a good thing that 
Mr. Lusk is discredited; but oh what 
a precious morsel he has given the 
Socialists to roll over their tongues! 


i wer aircraft bombing attacks on 
the ex-German battleship Ost- 
friesland proved of great experi- 
mental value; but, though we do not 
pretend to know everything, it seems 
to us that, with better management, 
they might have been much more 
profitable. They proved that a 2000- 
lb. bomb (container 1000 lbs., charge 
of TNT 1000 lbs.) will penetrate a 3- 
inch protective deck or, dropped 
alongside, will start the seams. The 
damage that might be done by 1000- 
lb. bombs does not seem to us to have 
been ascertained by the tests. On 
Wednesday the 20th, 33 bombs of 
250 lbs. weight and 19 of 600 lbs. 
weight each were dropped on and 
around the unfortunate ship; of 
which two of each kind exploded on 
the deck. Deck and hull were ap- 
parently unharmed, nor, we under- 
stand, was serious injury done to the 
vitals by shock. It was discovered, 
however, the next morning that the 
stern had settled two feet in the in- 
terval, showing that the underwater 
seams had been started a little. On 
Friday five 1000-lb. bombs were 
dropped, of which three struck the 
deck without penetrating it. It seems 
a pity that more bombs of this weight 
were not dropped. In view of the be- 
lated damage from the 600-pounders, 
the possibility might have been dem- 
onstrated of sinking the ship with a 
number of 1000-pounders well placed 
alongside. If so, it is important to 
know how many would do the trick. 


i oon first 2000-pounder dropped 

struck the water close to the 
target at 12:19 p. m. It doubtless 
started the seams, but its precise ef- 
fect will never be known. The next 
bomb was badly aimed, and struck 
300 yards away. The next hit the 
deck and tore a great hole. The next, 
at 12.26 p. m., struck close in and 
lifted the target. The next, at 12:27, 
striking close in, dealt the coup de 
grace. But we do not know how 


much this last bomb profited by the 
effect of the other explosions. There 
was a very distinguished gallery of 
spectators, and presumably the inter- 
ests of science were sacrificed to their 
entertainment. To get full value out 
of the tests, the effect of each 1000-!b. 
and 2000-lb. direct hit or explosion 
close to the hull should have been 
carefully studied, and the cumulative 
effects noted. A careful study of the 
effect of each 1000-lb. and 2000-lb.- 
bomb dropped might have shown that 
a bomb of intermediate weight (say 
1200 lbs. at a venture) would suffice 
to ruin a battleship of the Ostfries- 
land type. The smaller the bomb the 
better; for 2000 lbs. is a whopping 
weight for an airplane to carry. We 
make no doubt that with practice air- 
men can develop an aiming system 
effective against a rapidly moving 
battleship. The Congressional repre- 
sentatives in the gallery were doubt- 
less impressed, as was intended, and 
will vote the aircraft and aircraft car- 
riers the navy asks for. 


 ipowqene in plenty are tucked into 

the month’s session, beginning on 
Friday of this week, of the new In- 
stitute of Politics at Williams College. 
A better understanding of interna- 
tional relations is the object definitely 
set, and to achieve it there have been 
enrolled as lecturers such outstanding 
figures as Lord Bryce, ex-Premier 
Tommaso Tittoni, the Hungarian 
Count Paul Teleki, and Professor 
Archille Vialate, besides such distin- 
guished Americans as President Low- 
ell and Professors A. C. Coolidge, F. 
W. Taussig, C. H. Haskins, J. S. 
Reeves. Most of these lecturers are 
strong advocates of a league of na- 
tions and will undoubtedly make a 
plea for a revival by America of that 
plan. In spite of all the public dis- 
cussion which took place in the year 
and a half before the Presidential 
election, this country sorely needs in- 
telligent instruction on the practical 
workings of the idea, as well as on the 
numerous intricate problems which 
would come before such a body for 
settlement. There need be no fear 
that America, having retired from 
the war, means to turn her back on 
the rest of the world. 
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than population of France (Alsace 
and Lorraine not being consid- 
ered) is now approximately 361%, 
millions, having decreased by some 
two millions since 1911. The popu- 
lation of Germany, despite territorial 
losses, is well above 60 millions. A 
German authority states that there 
are in Germany over 29 million men 
and women capable of working, in 
France not more than 18 millions. 
Moreover, the number of workers in 
Germany increases by 500,000 yearly; 
the number in France tends to de- 
crease. There are said to be 1,900,- 
000 tuberculosis invalids in France; 
their death-rate being 20,000 per 
year. Such aspects of things cause 
us to admire French magnanimity, 
moderation, and buoyancy. 


S a people we like to see our Pres- 
“4% idents genuinely interested in 
their recreations. Mr. Roosevelt had 
a bewildering array in which he was 
absorbed. Life held out to Mr. Taft, 
while on the golf links, but one am- 
bition, to break 100. Mr. Harding, 
as might be expected of one always 
willing to take advice from best-in- 
formed quarters, has gone straight to 
the professionals on the matter of 
his own golf. There can be no ques- 
tion as to his deep interest in the 
game. Let it not be thought that the 
practical Harding is deluding himself. 
If he watches the shots of Jim Barnes 
and listens to the latter’s lingo, he 
knows at heart that each talks a dif- 
ferent language. For Mr. Harding 
golf is his substitute for philosophy. 
Always there is that alluring ideal, 
par, the more to be striven for be- 
cause never quite attainable. Par and 
the millennium have no terrors for 
Jim Barnes. For Harding they have. 
Jim has left no doubt in his mind as 
to what he must first do in order to 
join the elect. 


WF welcome any opportunity to 

drive home the importance of 
classical education. A royal commis- 
sion in England has just made a 
strong appeal to the educational 
authorities and to teachers themselves 
for the revival of Greek and Latin. 
It is unfortunate that so many stud- 
ents have formed a distaste for these 
languages because their study never 


got beyond the bare grammatical 
bones. As to the disciplinary value of 
a study of the languages there can 
be no question; yet it would be better 
to neglect the languages entirely 
rather than never to come in contact 
with the ideas which they express. 
The study of the languages in trans- 
lation is a very fair half loaf, for 
by it youths could so easily be at- 
tracted to the broad ideas which went 
into the making of Greek and Roman 
civilization. There are plenty of 
strictly modern subjects which, by 
comparison, would seem stale and un- 
profitable. In these days of overmuch 
publicity perhaps what is most needed 
is an enlightened and popular propa- 
ganda for the classics. 


ten great Canadian Northland has 

long been known for its furs, more 
recently for its gold, and now it is 
oil that brings it again to public no- 
tice. Last winter a party of seasoned 
prospectors made their way from 
White Horse on the upper Yukon to 
Fort Norman on the Mackenzie— 
barely four hundred miles as the crow 
flies, but nearly a thousand as the men 
and dogs had to go. It was somewhat 
disconcerting, perhaps, to find the 
Imperial Oil Company, a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil, already there and 
operating a 1500-barrel well, but for- 
tunately there was no lack of stakable 
claims for all who had yet arrived. 
In places oil was bubbling from the 
ground, and elsewhere great deposits 
of the finest anthracite were on fire. 
High time that the advance-guard of 
civilization arrived to prevent such 
waste. Now there will be a rush to 
the new field and promoters will be- 
gin to be active. But it might be well 
for prospectors and investors to re- 
member that transportation facilities 
in those parts are still very primitive 
—canoe and dog-sled being the most 
approved. There is no railway with- 
in a thousand miles, as railways go, 
and a pipe-line to tide-water is out of 
the question. Remains only the great 
Mackenzie River and the Arctic 
Ocean, both navigable for some weeks 
every summer, weather and the ice- 
pack permitting. Perhaps some of 
the old whalers of New Bedford or 
their successors of Seattle could throw 
light on this problem. 


T= foregoing episode supplies a 

text for believers in the economic 
interpretation of history. Whatever 
we may think of the conscious or un- 
conscious motives that brought Span- 
ish, French, and English explorers 
and settlers to America, it must be 
admitted that few would go to the 
Mackenzie River or the Klondike or 
Alaska except for furs or whales or 
gold or oil. In fact, if there had been 
sufficient economic inducement, the 
North Pole would have been discov- 
ered long ago. Yet the economic is 
not the whole of life, for even pros- 
pectors and other commercial pi- 
oneers love adventure for its own 
sake and rejoice in danger, both at 
the time and in the later thinking and 
telling of it. And when we consider 
Kane and Franklin, Peary, Amundsen 
and Shackleton, Nansen and Steffan- 
son, and the other heroes of the frozen 
north and south, the economic motive 
takes its proper place in the scheme 
of life and action. 


VERYBODY knows that mislead- 
ing headlines are one of the chief 
devices by which capitalistic news- 
papers seek to delude the public. But 
we have discovered an instance of this 
diabolical practice which, we believe, 
beats the’record. In the very middle 
of the top of the front page of a great 
metropolitan newspaper we find a 
two-column “box” with this headline: 
“Ship Speeds 100 Miles to Save Life 
of Stoker Injured on Another Steam- 
er.” Now obviously the object in 
featuring this story in this way was 
to show how humane the capitalistic 
system is capable of being—a hundred 
miles of expensive speeding by a great 
ship, just to rescue a stoker. But in 
the actual dispatch do we find any- 
thing of the kind? Not at all. There 
is nothing about a stoker, there is 
nothing about a ship. The dispatch is 
dated Berne, and it tells about a 
plague of vipers in the mountains of 
Switzerland, resulting from the great 
heat. Of course the paper was count- 
ing on most people not reading beyond 
the headlines; but after all a good 
many people do read the dispatches 
themselves, and we should think that 
even the most, hardened. of capitalistic 
journals would not want to be caught 
in so gross a fraud. 
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The “American Valua- 
tion’ Principle 


‘ieee first thing on the tariff pro- 

gramme of the Senate Finance 
Committee, as announced by its chair- 
man, Senator Penrose, is a consider- 
ation of the “American valuation” 
principle which runs through the 
Fordney bill. This is as it should be. 
That principle is the distinguishing 
feature of the bill; it is an innovation 
of the most vital kind in our tariff 
legislation. Both high-tariff Con- 
gresses and low-tariff Congresses 
have hitherto based ad valorem rates 
on the actual prices paid for the goods 
imported; it is now proposed that 
when a 30 per cent. duty, for example, 
is levied on an article, that shall mean 
not 30 per cent. on what the article 
cost the importer, but 30 per cent. on 
the price which the same article, or 
one as nearly like it as possible, com- 
mands “in the market” in this 
country. 

The determination of this price is 
necessarily placed in the hands of 
the Government’s appraising officers ; 
and it is clear that the process thus 
called for involves three objections, 
each of them of first-rate importance: 
First, it reposes in the appraising of- 
ficers a power which is obviously 
liable to abuse, and which, even with 
the best intentions and the most ex- 
emplary ability on their part, must 
leave room for much uncertainty and 
many errors. Secondly, it introduces 
into the importing business a factor 
of hazard which cannot fail to be det- 
rimental to the sound conduct of that 
business, since the importer can not 
know, at the time he makes his bar- 
gain of purchase, what amount of 
duty he will be required to pay. 
Thirdly, the public, and Congress it- 
self, will be quite in the dark as to 
the ratio in which the cost of the 
article is enhanced by the duty; 30 
per cent. on the “American valua- 
tion” may mean 60 per cent. or 90 
per cent. on the actual cost of the 
article abroad. 

It may be set down as practically 
certair that -thes“American valua- 
tion’ plan: would ‘acver have been put 
jnto- the bili had ‘it not been for the 


demoralization of the foreign ex- 
changes. With a German mark worth 
a cent and a quarter instead of 
twenty-four; with an Italian lira 
worth four and a half cents, and a 
French franc eight, instead of nine- 
teen; with even the British pound re- 
duced to less than three-fourths of its 
normal exchange value—in this sit- 
uation it was natural to raise the cry 
that something special had to be done. 
As a matter of course, purchase 
prices had to be translated into dol- 
lars; but that is not at all what the 
American valuation plan means. In- 
deed, it might almost be said that the 
object of the plan is to counteract the 
alleged disastrous results of that 
translation. How in the world, many 
people have said who ought to know 
better, can we possibly compete with 
a country like France, where a dollar 
goes as far as two and a half used to 
do, or like Germany, where it goes as 
far as twenty formerly did? Of 
course, everybody who stops to think 
knows that nothing of the kind has 
happened. Senator Penrose knows it, 
or he would not be saying that Amer- 
ican valuation is an open question. 
Mr. Fordney knows it too; and, to do 
him justice, he does not pretend that 
any such extreme effect is produced 
by the so-called fall in exchange. But 
he nevertheless stands in a hazy way 
behind the fallacy of low exchange 
being equivalent to low cost of pro- 
duction. As a matter of fact, price 
index numbers show a fair degree of 
correspondence with exchange rates; 
that is, broadly speaking, prices of 
goods entering into foreign trade 
from a low-exchange country are not 
enormously lower in dollars than they 
would be if the country in question 
were on the gold standard. Some 
temporary advantages to exportation 
may undoubtedly be shown in many 
cases; but the thing is not serious 
enough to be made the basis of a fun- 
damental change in our tariff policy. 


That Chairman Fordney did not 
rely on the low-exchange fallacy as 
the explicit basis of the American 
valuation proposal was sufficiently 
shown by his placing in the forefront 
of his argument on the subject, in his 
formal statement on the bill, the fact 
that Secretary Ingraham, away back 


in 1830, “condemned the ‘foreign val- 
uation’ system as one that would ben- 
efit the merchant ‘least scrupulous of 
the means of gain’ and ‘either cor- 
rupt the American merchant or expel 
him from all those branches of busi- 
ness in which these operations 
[fraudulent undervaluation] can be 
carried on with success.’” But the 
citation of this far-away precedent, 
or rather attempted precedent, should 
have an effect precisely the opposite 
of that which Mr. Fordney intended. 
If the expedient had never been 
thought of, there would be more of 
a prima facie case for it than there 
is when it is seen that, although it 
was proposed long ago, and has often 
been advocated since, it has not been 
adopted. Surely the failure to adopt 
it can not be ascribed to any lack of 
Congresses — and Presidents — thor- 
oughly committed to a policy of high 
protection. The argument that the 
regular method of invoicing opens the 
door to fraud on the part of dishonest 
importers is certainly no stronger 
now than it ever was; on the con- 
trary, it is very much weaker, for the 
organization of the Custom House, as 
of our Government service generally, 
is vastly more systematic and efficient 
than it was in the old days. The way 
to combat fraud is to make its prac- 
tice dangerous by vigilant examina- 
tion and severe punishment; and we 
may be quite sure that it is owing to 
the recognition of this dictate of 
common sense that the American val- 
uation plan has not been adopted in 
all these years. To be driven into 
a vicious method of appraisal of all 
imports in order to prevent the crim- 
inally dishonest appraisal of some im- 
ports would be an absurd confession 
of Governmental incompetence, and 
one wholly uncalled for by the facts. 

The abnormal condition of foreign 
currencies does furnish a certain 
amount of rational basis to the plea 
for the American valuation plan; but 
the idea that low exchange gives a 
substantial and continuing advantage 
in foreign trade is essentially a fal- 
lacy. It is interesting to recall the 
fact that one of the favorite argu- 
ments of the free silver men rested 
upon this same fallacy. They filled 
the air with doleful cries of the way 
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in which the silver countries, blessed 
as they were with cheap money, 
would flood the gold countries with 
their cheap goods; but their predic- 
tions never came to pass. So long, 
indeed, as the wages of labor in a 
cheap-money country are kept down 
by their failure to rise to a degree 
commensurate with the cheapness of 
the money, producers there have an 
exporting advantage; but the free sil- 
ver men overlooked the fact that such 
a condition must, in the nature of 
things, be merely a temporary mal- 
adjustment. That such maladjust- 
ment, even for the time being, plays 
no vitally important part in the pres- 
ent situation of international trade 
would, we believe, clearly appear 
from an adequate examination. And 
the objections to the American valua- 
tion scheme are so deep-seated and 
so important that, in default of an 
overwhelmingly strong reason for its 
adoption, it should be emphatically 
rejected. 


From Marx to Lenin 


OCIALISTS of all countries have 
been eagerly and anxiously watch- 

ing Russia since the fateful day of 
November, 1917, when Lenin and his 
fellow-conspirators seized the politi- 
cal power and set up the dictatorship 
of the Communist Party in the name 
of the Russian proletariat. Suddenly 
a notable prophet had arisen, claim- 
ing to be a true successor to Marx 
and offering to lead the workers of 
the world out of Egypt into the Prom- 
ised Land. The question then arose, 
and has not yet been fully answered, 
as to whether the mantle of Marx 
had really fallen upon Lenin, or 
whether he was a false prophet and 
desperate adventurer posing as the 
Lord’s anointed. 

But whether posing or not, certain 
it is that Lenin is the most outstand- 
ing exponent of revolutionary social- 
ism, even as the veteran Kautsky of 
Germany, with all his orthodoxy, is 
the chief of the evolutionists. Of 
course, the revolutionists are evolu- 
tionary, more or less, and the evolu- 
tionists are revolutionary, but the 
words serve to indicate an essential 
difference. The revolutionists despise 


democracy, distrust parliaments and 
politicians, go in for direct action, 
and claim to be the vanguard of so- 
cialism, a sort of Gideon’s band which 
shall make the first attack on capi- 
talism, confident that the masses, at 
first holding back, will soon rally to 
their support. The evolutionists, on 
the other hand, profess democracy, 
believe in political action, and hope 
for the time when the working-class, 
peacefully taking over the govern- 
ment of one country after another, 
will set up a dictatorship that will 
not be a dictatorship, since it will be 
the rule of the “immense majority.” 
Yet, strange to say, both revolution- 
ists and evolutionists look to Marx as 
their chief source of inspiration, and 
find in his writings, variously inter- 
preted, no little support for the op- 
posing views. In explanation of this 
it may be admitted that there was 
contradiction and inconsistency in 
Marx himself, though he was no 
closet philosopher and the whole 
trend of his theories and activities 
was towards violent and bloody revo- 
lution. 

No one can read the life and writ- 
ings of Marx without seeing that, like 
many other ardent spirits of his day, 
he was temperamentally a revolution- 
ist, though bourgeois by birth and 
training. Besides, he lived in the 
aftermath and memory of the great 
French Revolution, and in the hope 
of a second and more perfect revo- 
lution which should overthrow the 
middle class, as well as the old aris- 
tocracy, and give all power to the 
emancipated proletariat. And as for 
the dialectics of Marx, which he bor- 
rowed from the Hegelians, and his 
economics, which he took from the 
English classical school, they were but 
weapons which he found in the camp 
of the Philistines, trimmed and 
sharpened to his liking, and which he 
used with telling effect against them. 

Marx expected the working-class 
revolution to come in England through 
the Chartist movement of the thir- 
ties and forties, and was much dis- 
appointed when nothing of the sort 
came of it. He took part in the 
French revolution of ’48; and in the 
“Communist Manifesto” (1847) he 
urged the proletarians of the world 


to rise against their oppressors. He 
sympathized with the Paris Com- 
munards of 1871, though they were 
but a fraction of the French prole- 
tariat. The purpose of his great 
work “Capital” (1867) was to show 
that capitalism was a system of 
frightful tyranny and robbery, and 
thus to arouse the workers to a white 
heat of indignation against it. 

In brief, Marx was, at heart, a 
flaming revolutionist, who could not 
and did not expect the enraged pro- 
letariat to be held in leash when the 
hunt was on and the quarry in full 
view. Only in his later years, dis- 
illusioned and disappointed, did he 
confess his great mistake and warn 
his too eager followers against the 
danger and futility of premature rev- 
olution. In the year 1895 Engels, the 
life-long friend and collaborator of 
Marx, wrote: 


History proved us wrong, we and those who, 


like us, in 1848, awaited the speedy success of 
the proletariat. It became perfectly clear that 
economic conditions all over the Continent 
were by no means as yet sufficiently matured 
for superseding the capitalistic organization of 
production. 


Notwithstanding such belated recan- 
tations, Marx was the great revolu- 
tionist of the nineteenth century, and 
his evolutionism was hardly more 
than an afterthought. He knew prac- 
tically nothing of modern science, and 
the works of Darwin made no im- 
pression on him. He did not think 
of economic organization in terms of 
survival value, and was willing to 
have all Europe take the “mortal 
leap” into the abyss of socialism, 
trusting to the proletariat alone for 
salvation. 

True, the prevailing conception of 
Marx is very different from this, for 
he is often presented as a contem- 
plative philosopher, a sort of Buddha, 
patiently waiting for the mills of the 
gods to grind out their slow grist. 
He does discourse of the progressive 
concentration of capital, the inevi- 
table elimination of the middle class, 
and the increasing misery of the pro- 
letariat, as though centuries might 
elapse before the structure of the new 
society should mature within the 
shell of the old. But the peaceful side 
of his doctrine has been over-empha- 
sized, and Lenin is right when he says 
that the followers of Marx have ideal- 
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ized and even canonized their great 
leader, emasculating his thought, 
softening his asperities, and sugar- 
coating his revolutionism so as make 
it palatable to the bourgeoisie. 

This is not to say that Lenin him- 
self, with all his boasted orthodoxy, is 
quite in harmony with Marx. A 
double portion of the dogmatism, in- 
tolerance, cynicism, and conceit of 
Marx has descended upon him; but 
he is accused by good Marxists of 
having precipitated the revolution in 
Russia before the country had passed 
through the capitalist stage, and of 
having put undue confidence in the 
peasants, whom Marx both despised 
and feared. But Lenin says that he 
took a fighting chance of success when 
patient waiting for the day of revo- 
lution had ceased to be a virtue. To 
Lenin a country is ripe for revolu- 
tion when there is a strong vanguard 
of determined communists ready to 
strike, and the forces of capitalism 
are so weak and disorganized as to 
offer but slight resistance. Or he 
could put it in the form of a syllo- 
gism, thus: The revolution does not 
come until the time is ripe; it has 
come in Russia, therefore the time 
was ripe. As for the peasants, Lenin 
thought to bring them into line, and 
it was here that he made his greatest 
mistake. 


As a matter of fact, many of the 
evolutionists, with their democracy, 
parliamentarianism, reformism and 
skepticism, had practically denied the 
faith and had wandered almost into 
the camp of the enemy. Thus they are 
wandering to-day, leaderless, without 
a creed or a platform, almost if not 
quite lost to socialism. On the other 
hand, the revolutionists, retaining 
their old faith and fire, took advan- 
tage of a sudden opportunity, 
marched straight against a great 
stronghold of the enemy, and cap- 
tured it almost without striking a 
blow. There they are to-day, with 
Lenin standing for Marx. And there 
Marx stands or falls with Lenin. 
Doubtless Marx might not approve of 
all that Lenin has done, but how could 
he expect to control the Frankenstein 
monster of his creation? Having 
sown the wind, he must reap the 
whirlwind. 


Upper Silesia 

—— British Government urges a 

meeting of the Supreme Council 
before August Ist to settle the Upper 
Silesian question. M. Briand says 
the decision must be postponed until 
the Allied force in Upper Silesia shall 
be of strength to deal handily with 
armed protest by Germans or Poles, 
or both, likely to ensue upon an- 
nouncement of the decision. 

We are not here concerned with 
that aspect of the matter, however 
important; we are considering larger 
aspects. Of the 21 districts of Upper 
Silesia nine will certainly go to Ger- 
many. Of the remaining 12 the Brit- 
ish are willing to concede two and 
part of a third to Poland. The still 
remaining nine the British would 
treat as a block and would give them 
to Germany. On economic grounds, 
for though (thanks to the absurd ar- 
rangement by which émigrés were al- 
lowed to return for the sole purpose 
of voting) the plebiscite showed a 
slight majority for Germany in this 
block, undoubtedly a large majority 
of the permanent inhabitants (the 
Polish families are larger than the 
German in the proportion of about 
4 to 3) are Poles and favor union 
with Poland. Now, if it were merely 
a question of whether the interests 
of German investors or the wishes 
of the majority should have prece- 
dence, the British, for all their dis- 
like of the Poles, would doubtless fa- 
vor the majority. But the British are 
thinking beyond these details; they 
are thinking of the balance of power, 
of the peace of Europe; and they are 
thinking of British markets, to whose 
recovery the prospect of a long peace 
is essential. They think that posses- 
sion by Poland of the highly deve!- 
oped mineral and industrial districts 
of Upper Silesia (the nine districts 
last mentioned) would be a continual 
provocation to a German attack; they 
know that in case of such attack 
France would intervene; they appre- 
hend thereupon another World War. 
And the British have other fears. 
They fear that an intimate alliance 
of France and a Poland grown rich, 
and maintaining a large French- 
trained standing army, might become 


aggressive and dangerous to the 
peace. 

France desires to give the disputed 
block of Upper Silesian districts to 
Poland, for obvious reasons. First, 
there is the ethnic argument glanced 
at above. Then there are arguments 
which would show union with Poland 
to be more beneficiai economically to 
Upper Silesia than union with Ger- 
many; arguments at least plausible 
enough to be convincing to one who 
on other grounds desires the union 
with Poland. But, chiefly, there is 
the argument of security against Ger- 
many. France desires a Poland self- 
sufficient economically. The wealth 
of the debated districts would im- 
mensely enhance Poland’s resources. 
France desires a Poland rich enough 
to maintain without distress a large 
standing army; so powerful in conse- 
quence that a recovered Germany 
would think a long time before at- 
tacking France or Poland, and, so at- 
tacking, would be at a disadvantage. 
It should not be forgotten in this con- 
nection that Upper Silesia is a reser- 
voir of raw materials of war; espe- 
cially rich in a 70 per cent. coke-pro- 
ducing coal. Certain by-products of 
coke are essential in the manufacture 
of high-explosives. Loss of Upper 
Silesia would pain Germany on this 
more than on any other account. 

We admit the potency of British 
arguments and the justness of British 
fears. But we find the French argu- 
ments more compelling, the French 
fears more deserving of considera- 
tion. The passion for gloire might 
conceivably run away with France 
and Poland; but we are willing to risk 
that, in view of the necessity of a 
Franco-Polish alliance strong enough 
to keep Germany quiet. 

After all, why this solicitude about 
provocation to Germany? Thanks to 
the Danzig Corridor, that crowning 
folly of the Supreme Council, Ger- 
many already has all the provocation 
required. Any one with the least 
tincture of intelligence perceives that 
Germany will strike to correct that 
stupidity whenever she feels strong 
enough; it will not add to the chances 
of world peace to refuse Poland her 
rights in Upper Silesia. 

There is talk, to be sure, of a com- 
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promise—of dividing the nine debated 
districts; but, since the towns are 
“German islands in a great Polish 
sea,” that would be folly. A decision 
will have to be made some time. Why, 
really, does M. Briand delay? We do 
not think the alleged necessity of more 
troops is the real reason. Perhaps he 
thinks the Italians may come round to 
the French view; the Italians have 
been supporting the British not upon 
considerations relating to Upper Si- 
lesia, but because the French refused 
to support their Adriatic projects. 


“The Mirrors of 
Washington”’ 


HOLEHEARTED admirers of 
Woodrow Wilson will punctuate 
their reading of the opening sketch 
in this counterpart of the recent vol- 
ume on Downing Street with de- 
lighted chuckles conveying the judg- 
ment, “How true that is!” The open- 
ing sketch is naturally one of Presi- 
dent Harding. When these same 
readers pass to the picture of Mr. 
Wilson, their chuckles will turn into 
excited protests, and if they are hon- 
est they will wonder whether the an- 
onymous author has painted even Mr. 
Harding in quite true colors. But in 
both sketches, as in the twelve that 
follow, there is enough of the imprint 
of authority to set tongues wagging 
and to provide some unusual diversion 
for dogdays. Not to spoil the fun, 
we shall veil our guess as to the 
author by saying merely that the in- 
itial of his surname is to be found 
about half way down the alphabet. 
There is neat planning and there 
is brilliant writing in this volume. 
The author has chosen Carlyle’s easy 
method of portraiture. Form your 
estimate in advance, and then, to bear 
it out, search for one or two symbolic 
events in your subject’s early life, to- 
gether with a few undisputed person- 
al traits. But whereas Carlyle turned 
out broad-gauge heroes there is the 
suspicion of the pigmy about every 
figure in the new collection. For all 
that, this oversimplifying method was 
not a bad one to use on Americans, es- 
pecially at a time when the confusion 
of war issues still produces in most 
people’s minds pictures of their public 


men which are utterly confused, and 
much too intricate. The war over, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the com- 
paratively simple way of the Ameri- 
can mind and heart are again oper- 
ative in our representative men. In- 
deed, even in the greater times of the 
war, we probably overdid the ascrip- 
tion to our leaders of special qualities 
for the occasion. 

Here is the essence of President 
Harding: 

The small town man, imaginative and of 

restricted mental horizon, does not think in 
terms of masses of mankind. Masses vaguely 
appall him... Mr. Harding once drew this 
picture of his idea of politics. “If I had a 
policy to put over I should go about it this 
way,” he said. “You all know the town meet- 
ing, if not by experience, by hearsay. Now if 
I had a programme that I wanted to have 
adopted by a town meeting I should go to the 
three or four most influential men in my com- 
munity. I should make concessions to them 
until | got them to agree with me. And then 
I should go into the town meeting feeling per- 
fectly confident that my plan would go through. 
Well it’s the same in the nation as in the town 
meeting, or in the whole world, if you will. 
| should always go first to the three or four 
leading men.” 
Of any philospohy of common sense, 
such as Mr. Harding possesses, and 
of what it may lead to if sublimated 
to the fundamental demands of the 
public weal, there is, of course no 
mention in this volume. 

The most ambitious sketches in the 
book are those of Wilson and Hughes. 
“The explanation of President Wilson 
will be found in a certain inferiority”. 
An excessive self-consciousness and 
shrinking from life, the latter trait 
first markedly showing when, after 
studying law and being admitted to 
the bar, he gave up his practice in 
order to teach in a girls’ school, are 
the peculiarities from which the 
author starts in building up his strik- 
ing, if one-sided, picture. Mr. Wil- 
son, it appears, covered up his sensi- 
tiveness to the fact that he was not 
like other men by the assumption— 
the first recourse of the unmasculine 
mind—that he was superior to them. 
Came into full and blasting flower 
that arrogance which in the early 
stages of the Peace Conference fed 
upon popular acclaim while it mag- 
nificently ignored the wishes and 
human reactions of the other great 
representatives. Mr. Wilson, through 
his congenital defect, could not make 
head against able men when treating 
them as equals. When, at the time of 


his second visit to Paris, the situation 
had so changed that he was one of 
several equals, the beginning of his 
downfall was at hand. Concerning 
Lloyd George he found himself say- 
ing, “I shall look him in the eye and 
say to him Damn you, if you do not 
accept the League I shall go to the 
people of Great Britain and say things 
to them that will shake your Govern- 
ment.” The discussion of moral is- 
sues, Wilson’s forte, gave way more 
and more to the conflict of persona- 
lities, and Wilson’s European foe, 
Lloyd George, was replaced by the one 
man in Washington who, it is said, 
could get under Mr. Wilson’s skin, 
Henry Cabot Lodge. The end was not 
so long in coming—and all, as the 
author points out, because of Mr. Wil- 
son’s supreme arrogance, which, in 
turn, was a pitiful protective armor 
for his lack of physical and mental 
robustness. 

The sketch of Secretary Hughes is 
the one which will give the most pleas- 
ure to all readers. It is undeniably 
neat. Taking up the reins when our 
foreign policy was suffering largely 
from a befuddlement of words, the 
unemotional Mr. Hughes very quietly 
rediscovered the one significant and 
wieldy word of the lot, “interests.” 
If we could first find out what our 
interests were in the rest of the world, 
there would be some chance of our 
starting with a policy. There is no 
hint of little Americanism in his out- 
look, simply the habit at work of the 
incisive mind, unswayed by senti- 
ment until a reasoned beginning 
should have been made. 

The reader will wish no more 
samples; pleasure, irritation, but, 
withal, a real stimulus to thought 
await him when he turns for himself 
to this spirited volume. 
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What the World Is Doing 


{The following is a very brief summary ox 
the most important news of the world for the 
seven days ended July 23.] 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE: The Prince 
of Wales has been urged to take a rest 
preparatory to his projected trip to India, 
but he won’t do it. In addition to his 
terrible routine of social duties, the 
Prince spends a good deal of time pre- 
paring his little speeches; they are not 
so bad, we understand. We wish the 
Prince would take a rest, so as to be at 
his best in India. Who knows? An en- 
gaging young Prince is difficult to resist. 
England does well to try that card. Per- 
haps even Gandhi, stone to the Duke of 
Connaught, may yield to the Prince’s 
smile. We are sure the bluff Moham- 
medan chieftains will surrender at dis- 
cretion. Plain old democrat that we 
are, we confess to a liking for that 
juvenal. His pictures show him still un- 
spoiled. 


FRANCE: In view of the alleged fail- 
ure of justice at Leipsic, in view also of 
the alleged German menace to Upper S1- 
lesia (which, if it exists, should be re- 
moved by Berlin), Briand refuses to do 
away the Rhineland customs barrier, to 
evacuate the Rhine towns of Duisburg, 
Ruhrort and Diisseldorf. Therefore the 
boycott of French goods in unoccupied 
Germany continues. Therefore the com- 
promise plan to facilitate reparation pay- 
ments, drawn up by those practical busi- 
ness men, M. Loucheur and Dr. Rathe- 
nau, may die still-born. Therefore, it is 
said, the Wirth Government dangerously 
totters. Some think the tension is eas- 
ing off; some see no hope. 


RUSSIA: The final session of the 
third congress of the Third International 
was held at early dawn on the 13th. The 
stirring International songs were sung, 
crying on the world proletariat to over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie. Scene: the 
splendid saloons of the Czar’s palace. We 
should like to have seen and heard. 

As some of these good people passed 
eastward te their homes, they doubtless 
heard sounds of a quite different sort; 
the agonized cries of famishing millions. 
Some reports state the number as twice 
ten millions, others set it as high as 
twenty-five millions, of famine victims 
in east-central Russia. Lenin, of course, 
should not be blamed for a visitation of 
God, but his system is to blame for the 
small acreage planted and the consequent 
lack of food reserves in Russia, and for 
the disappearance of transport (animal 
and other) needed for prompt distribu- 
tion of the food-supplies to be expected 
from foreign charity. Moreover, a people 
mad with wrath and superstitious fear 
are not nice to distinguish. The visita- 


tion of God might be construed as merci- 
ful if as a by-blow that monstrous crew 
at Moscow should be expunged. 


NEAR and MIDDLE EAST: We con- 
fess ourselves surprised by the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of the Greek advance 
and the apparently unbroken success of 
Greek operations. The Greeks have cap- 
tured Kutaia, Afium-Karahissar and Es- 
kishehr. They even hoped to get a con- 
siderable force behind the Turks’ lines, 
fatally sever their communications and 
cut off their retreat. But the Turks seem 
to have prevented such a calamity. On 
Thursday the Turks counter-attacked 
fiercely, but were repulsed. What now? 
Though the Turks have suffered heavy 
losses, skillful Fabian tactics may yet foil 
the Greek hope of a decision. We doubt 
the Turks are “all in” by any means. 
Further Greek advance must be made 
through a most dangerous country, favor- 
able to the defense. As the army ad- 
vances, the service of supply eats up the 
reserves, the lines of communication be- 
come longer and more vulnerable, the 
margin of superiority of the invaders 
dwindles, disappears; the fate of Con- 
stantine becomes that of so many cap- 
tains who have adventured in those parts. 
It might well happen that way. To halt 
might be no less dangerous. The enemy 
gets a breathing space; he recovers 
strength and morale; rdles are reversed; 
he assumes the offensive; lucky those 
Greeks who see again the wine-dark 
Aegean. We wish the Greeks well, 
despite Constantine; but, as we passed 
up Nassau Street a few minutes ago, a 
raven croaked from a hollow oak on the 
left. 

The present British establishment in 
Mesopotamia requires 47,000 horses. 
When the garrison is cut down, 17,000 
will be enough. Of these a large propor- 
tion are heavy draught animals. It won’t 
pay to ship them away, and there is no 
market for them in Mesopotamia; there- 
fore it is proposed to kill them. Nice 
business! A pleasant fellow, Homo Sa- 
piens! 


CHINA: Dr. Wu Ting-fang, Foreign 
Minister of the Canton Republic, has 
cabled Ma Soo, personal representative 
in Washington of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Presi- 
dent of the Canton Republic, to the ef- 
fect that the Japanese have been supply- 
ing the “militarists” operating from 
Kwang-si as a base, in their attack on 
the Canton Republic, with officers, arms 
and ammunition. The cable says that 
the Kwang-si crowd, “urged by the war 
lords in North China and aided by funds 
from Tokyo, have for the last three 
months harassed the border of Kwang- 
tung.” Finally a large force of them in- 


vaded Kwang-tung, whereupon the re- 
public’s troops drove them back, invad- 
ing Kwang-si in turn, defeating them in 
battle and capturing Wu-chau, the most 
important city in Kwang-si. “There were 
many Japanese in the enemy’s ranks, 
and a Japanese captain directed their 
campaign.” The revived southern re- 
public deserves attention; likewise Japan, 
if the cable speaks true. 

Reading between the lines of dis- 
patches, we infer that the provinces of 
Yun-nan, Kui-chau, Hu-nan, and even 
Kwang-si are likely before long to join 
the Canton Republic. The development 
of the Canton movement is likely to em- 
barrass the efforts of the Washington 
Conference towards Celestial solutions. 

One beneficent undertaking, at any 
rate, seems to have made considerable 
progress in China during the past year; 
namely, afforestation, than which nothing 
is more needed in China. It is said that 
nearly all the provincial governments 
have taken up the work, and that several 
schools of forestry have been established. 


JAPAN: Troops the other day sup- 
pressed an effort of workmen at the ship- 
yards of Kobe to repeat the performance 
of Italian workmen of several months 
back. The men demanded joint control, 
a six hours’ day, and everything else 
modern to suit. They proposed to oc- 
cupy the works till their demands should 
be conceded. There was no hesitation, 
like Giolitti’s, about using troops; per- 
haps there will be ere long in a similar 
situation. Japan’s internal evolution or 
devolution is a process to be watched; a 
process sure to profoundly affect Japan’s 
foreign policies. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Spanish troops 
have had a bad thrashing from the 
tribesmen in the Spanish Zone of Mo- 
rocco. Two colonels were killed and the 
general commanding, cut off from re- 
treat, committed suicide. 

On Thursday Mr. de Valera received 
from Lloyd George the proposals of the 
British Cabinet towards an Irish settle- 
ment. Thereafter Lloyd George and Mr. 
de Valera announced that “the basis for 
a further conference has not been 
found.” Mr. de Valera then returned to 
Ireland to consult his principal colleagues 
and, perhaps, to convene the Dail 
Eireann. 

The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes is passing through a critical 
phase. “The constitution was voted in 
principle on May 12,” but the details are 
still being bitterly debated. 

President Harding has published a 
book of essays entitled “Our Common 
Country.” 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Romain Rolland, Champion of 
Modern Individualism 


NE of the subjects which have at- 
tracted the attention of thinkers 
and philosophers during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years is the psychology of 
crowds, the study of that mysterious soul 
which, created whenever a group of per- 
sons is formed, has characteristics of its 
own as different from those of any one 
member of the group as they are differ- 
ent from those that might be determined 
by picking out what few traits all its 
members have in common. The French, 
having produced such works as Gabriel 
Tarde’s “l’Opinion et la Foule” and Gus- 
tave Le Bon’s “Psychologie des Foules,” 
are the leaders in this field. It is fitting, 
therefore, that M. Romain Rolland, a 
Frenchman and one of the ‘advanced’ 
spirits of his day, should approach the 
study of an ages-old subject, the liberty 
of individual thought, from this new 
point of view. 


Clerambault, the protagonist of Ro- 
main Rolland’s novel of the same name 
(now appearing in English translation; 
Henry Holt) was, before the war, a sen- 
timental though discriminating idealist 
who supported all generous causes, wax- 
ing particularly eloquent when discuss- 
ing the fraternity of man and the estab- 
lishment of an. all-embracing peace. At 
the first rumors of the Great War, he was 
filled with horror, refusing to believe 
humanity sufficiently mad to sacrifice its 
most precious treasures, its resources, its 
genius, and its noblest virtues to so 
bestial an idol. The war came, however, 
and in its train brought a force which, 
for a time, made of Clerambault a 
changed man. He who formerly had stood 
aloof from society in the attitude of a 
thinker and observer now felt an irre- 
sistible impulse to act in concert with his 
fellows; whereas he once had been hon- 
est in his thinking, he now sought to 
trick his mind into accepting blindly the 
wildest stories of the Paris streets con- 
cerning the iniquities of the enemy. He 
became unjust, biassed, unreasonable, 
even cruel, losing himself so completely 
in the herd that on one occasion he was 
found walking down the street in the 
midst of a howling mob shouting the 
Marseillaise at the top of his voice and, 
on another occasion, he caught himself 
crying “Knock him over the head” at the 
mere sight of an excited knot of loafers 
venting their anger on a lone man of 
whose wrong-doing (if indeed he had 
done any wrong) Clerambault had no 
knowledge whatsoever. 


This is only the beginning of Cleram- 
bault’s experiences, and M. Rolland’s 
novel is mainly concerned with what fol- 


lows: the suffering and meditations of 
Clerambault as he painfully recovers his 
individuality of thought in the face of a 
hundred-headed tyrant that would rob 
him of it. 


This tyrant is no individual, nor is it 
any organization or class of individuals. 
Such oppression as that belongs to former 
ages; our age has developed a new op- 
pression of its own. “Formerly,” re- 
flects Clerambault, “a man ran the dan- 
ger of life imprisonment if he took the 
liberty of thinking differently from his 
sovereign—and the danger of being 
burned at the stake if he thought dif- 
ferently from the Church. Now-a-days 
he is obliged to think like forty millions 
of people [the population of France] 
...and if he refuses, he runs the danger 
of being dishonored or shot down.” The 
real tyrant is that which M. Rolland calls 
‘?Ame multitudinaire”’ and, more par- 
ticularly, that tendency of every aggre- 
gation of men to insist on conformity 
with its customs and views. “I behold 
you, herds, peoples, myriads of beings,” 
exclaims Clerambault in a moment of 
bitterness. “Each one of your groups has 
its own odor, which seems to it sacred. 
It is among you as it is among the bees: 
the odor of their queen makes the unity 
of the hive and gives joy to its work. You 
are like the ants: he who does not have 
the odor of me and my race, I put him to 
death.” 


The methods and instruments of this 
tyranny exercised by the group soul are 
more numerous and more powerful than 
those exercized by the tyranny of former 
days; and at no time are they so much in 
evidence as when nations are at war. 
Clerambault has, therefore, ample oppor- 
tunity to observe them; and about each 
he has something to say. He analyzes both 
those that are inherent in human nature 
and those which are especially developed 
by the peculiar organization of the mod- 
ern state. Much that he says is not new; 
yet in certain passages he commands 
attention either by the originality of his 
point of view or the novelty of his pres- 
entation. One of these passages is that 
in which we find an echo of the inspira- 
tion of Rolland’s one-time friend Charles 
Péguy and a whole group of Frenchmen 
who, some twenty to thirty years ago, 
were starting out to reform French so- 
ciety—viz. a profound distrust of a 
purely intellectual approach to life and 
of standards which such an approach 
makes possible. In modern society, he 
says, the power wielded by those who 
have the ability to organize and express 
ideas is monstrous, It destroys all 


healthy equilibrium, creating a “bu- 
reaucracy of the intellect which considers 
itself far superior to the mere workers.” 
This bureaucracy “collects and _ sorts 
ideas; it builds them into divers con- 
structions. But how rarely does it think 
to verify these materials, and to renew 
the contents of thought!” The evil here 
lies in the fact that “those ideas which 
are not constantly compared with reality 
. become dangerous.” Man sees in 
his ideas a proof of his manhood; in their 
name he will do what he would not do ing 
the name of his interests. In order to sat- 
isfy his craving for idealism, he seeks to 
use his ideas in the explanation of his in- 
stincts and of the world. Unfortunately, 
however, this manner of explaining in- 
volves a simplification which gives a false 
conception of the intricate and compli- 
cated phenomena he studies. Thus it hap- 
pens that man’s own ideas deceive him, 
and that he falls a prey to maleficent mon- 
sters of his own creation, “such, fcr in- 
stance, as a despotic form of the Family 
or the Fatherland.” “Man!” exclaims 
Clerambault, “Come out of your intoxica- 
tion! Look! Shake yourself free of your 
ideas. Learn to become master of these 
mad phantoms . . . Fatherland, Right, 
Liberty, you great goddesses, we shall 
begin our work by stripping you of your 
capital letters. . . I know no gods 
named Justice, Liberty. I know my 
brother men and their acts, which are 
new just and, then again, unjust. And I 
know the peoples of the earth who are all 
deprived of true liberty, though they all 
aspire to it and all, in varying degrees, 
allow themselves to be oppressed.” 

The title which M. Rolland at first 
chose for this novel was “l’Un contre 
Tous.” It is significant, however, that 
he finally decided on the title “Cleram- 
bault,” which, reminding us of Barbusse 
and the “Clarté” group, has a suggestion 
of guidance—a suggestion further car- 
ried out in one of the numerous lyric out- 
bursts of the book: “Come, then, light! 
Dissipate the night that fills and sur- 
rounds me! Clerambault!” Although in 
his Foreword the author warns us that 
he is giving us no autobiography, adding 
‘if I desire, some day, to speak of my- 
self, I shall do so without a mask and 
in my own name,” nevertheless any one 
familiar with M. Rolland’s preceding 
works and with his life will find it im- 
possible not to believe that the grievances 
and experiences of Clerambault are, to 
all intents and purposes, those of Rolland 
himself. “Clerambault” is little more than 
a reasoned, though confused and some- 
what hesitant, defense of an attitude of 
which M. Rolland has, for the last six or 
seven years, been a none-too-alluring ex- 
ample. 

M. Rolland is a thoroughgoing indi- 
vidualist. On many an occasion he has 
alienated those most prone to sympathize 
with him through an unwillingness to 
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compromise, to soften the slightest shade 
of his personal views; and the present 
volume is an exposition of the reasons 
for, and the virtues of, just this stand. 
“The subject of this book,” he says in his 
Introduction, “is the swallowing up of 
the individual soul in the abysmal depths 
of the group soul. This is, to my mind, 
an event far more serious in its conse- 
quence for the future of mankind than 
is the temporary supremacy of this or 
that nation.” 

Whereas the common creed of democ- 
racies is faith in the development of the 
social group and belief in the idea that 
even Voltaire has less wit than Tout le 
Monde, the truth of the matter is that 
the peak of human evolution is reached 
not in the formation of any social group, 
but in the development of superior indi- 
viduals. “Nature spends whole peoples 
in the creation of a Jesus, a Buddha, a 
Michelangelo. -But what would these 
peoples be, were it not for these men’? 
It is proper to instil in man a feeling of 
solidarity: man needs his fellows and 
owes himself to them. But there are two 
good reasons why he should not force 
himself to be like them. The first is that, 
in the interest of his fellows, he must 
bring to his association with them a con- 
tribution of his own. The second reason 
why he should cling to his individuality 
is more far-reaching, and involves noth- 
ing less than one of the most fortunate 
provisions of Nature herself—of that 
Nature in the name of whose immutable 
laws the mistaken Stoics would oblige 
civilization to stand still and the broken- 
down reactionaries of the school of 
Barres would force it to go _ back- 
wards. 

Nonconformity is Nature’s workman 
preparing improvements in her construc- 
tions of the future. “Advanced ideas,” 
says Clerambault, “are Nature’s counter- 
weight for a tenacious and heavy Past,” 
a thought which he later develops by say- 
ing: “The word Liberty is but the ex- 
pression of one of the commands of that 
invisible sovereign who rules the world, 
Necessity. It is Liberty that excites the 
Forerunners to rebellion, setting them to 
combat the Past—the heavy Past that 
shackles the progress of the blind mul- 
titudes. For Liberty is the battle-field 
of the eternal Present where the Past 
and Future struggle eternally.” 

The four hundred or so pages of “Cler- 
ambault” fail to sustain the reader’s in- 
terest. M. Rolland has attempted to give 
us a story; yet he has failed utterly to 
hold the attention with either character 
or incident. And he also falls into the 
error from which he is never entirely 
free—intemperate language. By fre- 
quently enveloping his thought in lan- 
guage of exaggerated and nerve-racking 
exaltation, he has blurred the presenta- 
tion of his philosophic theory. 

A. G. H. Spiers 


The United States as Trustee for 
Russia’s Future 


I 


HE refusal of the United States to 

sanction the dismemberment of Rus- 
sia, during and in consequence of her 
temporary weakness and disability, does 
not imply our commitment to any final 
judgment of the claims to independence 
set up by any particular national or ter- 
ritorial group formerly belonging to the 
Russian Empire. While it is indispu- 
tably true that our interests as a great 
world Power would be adversely affected 
by anything approximating the general 
dismemberment of Russia—which would 
mean nothing less than the creation of a 
new Balkans—we are still free to review 
each case of separation from Russia upon 
its Own merits, at the proper time, and 
to determine our own attitude towards 
it. 

The Government of the United States 
has announced a new doctrine and sought 
its acceptance as a principle of interna- 
tional law. By its advocacy of joint 
friendly action by the great Powers look- 
ing to the preservation of the patrimony 
of Russia, the integrity of her sovereign 
rights, and the protection of her inter- 
ests in the settlement of all questions of 
vital moment to her, our Government has 
committed itself to the doctrine that 
temporarily disabled nations should be 
protected by an international trustee- 
ship. 

In the light of this doctrine the claims 
of the several independent States erected 
along the Russian border, from Esthonia 
to the Far Eastern Republic, should be 
considered. It is quite natural that there 
should be a considerable body of public 
opinion in this country in favor of giv- 
ing full recognition to the Baltic States, 
especially in view of the continued dis- 
organization of Russia. There is a se- 
ductive plausibility in the phrase, “the 
right of all peoples to self-determina- 
tion,” and there is a tendency to accept 
it uncritically as a formulation of an 
incontestable moral axiom, without at- 
tempting to investigate or understand all 
its implications. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the principle covered by the 
seductive phrase, literally interpreted, 
and unless strictly and precisely limited, 
is wholly reactionary and positively men- 
acing. Unless so limited and restricted, 
it might easily involve the disruption of 
the oldest and strongest States, the un- 
doing of the results of centuries of 
coalescing experience, and consequently 
plunge the world into anarchy and chaos. 

Pertinent and powerful as these ob- 
jections are, however, a successful policy 
can not be based upon mere negation. 


The one outstanding weakness of our 
Russian policy thus far—a weakness per- 
haps inevitable and inseparable from the 
existing conditions—has been its nega- 


tive and_ exclusively anti-Bolshevist 
character. We can not be satisfied with 
this. What is needed is a policy pos- 


sessing the constructive features pre- 
scribed by the march of world events 
and the evolution of the Russian situa- 
tion itself. In particular some definite 
provision must be made for practical, 
constructive assistance to the people of 
those areas which have eliminated Bol- 
shevism as the ruling and dominant po- 
litical and economic force, and are ad- 
dressing themselves to, the work of 
restoration and reconstruction. Beyond 
that our policy should make provision 
for prompt and effective aid to the Rus- 
sian people when, the Bolshevist régime 
having fallen, they begin to restore the 
ruined fabric of their economic life. 

The most pressing and urgent need, 
however, is the adoption of a sane and 
constructive programme in connection 
with the Baltic States and, after them, 
the Far Eastern Republic. This requires 
prompt definition of our attitude toward 
their claims to recognition as sovereign 
States. The Baltic States—Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania—have been recog- 
nized by other nations, including our 
allies in the late war, and they have es- 
tablished and maintained lawful and or- 
derly governments. It is useless to at- 
tempt to ignore these facts, and when 
they are recognized it becomes impera- 
tively necessary to re-examine our policy 
in the light of existing realities. It is 
foolish to the point of fatuity, for in- 
stance, to believe that Latvia, with an 
area of less than seventeen thousand 
square miles, and a population of one and 
three quarter millions, can maintain it- 
self as an independent State, surrounded 
as it is by great States which are con- 
stantly engaged in rivalry, and occupy- 
ing as it does important strategic posi- 
tions, command of which may determine 
the outcome of that rivalry. Whatever 
justification there may be for acceptance 
of Latvia’s independence as an element 
in the de facto situation, there can be no 
justification for regarding it as perma- 
nent. 


II 


We do well to move with extreme cau- 
tion in determining our position with 
respect to the claims advanced by all 
the Russian border States, and are 
warned by what has already taken place. 
Recognition was given by our allies to 
Georgia, with what result we know. 
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Within a year Georgia has been thor- 
oughly Bolshevized and brought under 
the dominion of Soviet Russia. The same 
thing is true of Armenia and of Azer- 
baijan. The most important of all the 
separated States, Ukrainia, has already 
lost practically every semblance of inde- 
pendence and is in a state of vassalage 
to Moscow. The same thing is true of 
White Russia. Most of the other so- 
called independent republics have alto- 
gether ceased to exist, proving that they 
were mere adventures, and that they 
never possessed the requisite elements 
of stability and permanence. Economic 
and political conditions in Esthonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania—the three remaining 
Baltic States which retain their inde- 
pendence—are exceedingly disquieting. 
The whole experience thus far shows the 
unwisdom of hastily attempting to reach 
final decisions upon the basis of tempo- 
rary and fluctuating conditions, and just- 
ifies the extreme caution which has 
characterized the American policy. 


Nevertheless, without abandoning the 
doctrine of international trusteeship, or 
abating in any particular our opposition 
to Russia’s dismemberment, it is still 
possible for us to deal with Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania upon the basis of 
the de facto situation, and to accord them 
a form of recognition, with appropriate 
measures of codperation, entirely ade- 
quate to meet all present needs. To do 
this we must change our angle of vision 
somewhat, and, instead of regarding 
them as States motivated by a desire for 
separation from and independence of 
Russia, look upon them as Russian areas 
whose claim to independence is alto- 
gether motivated by their antagonism to 
Bolshevism and their determination to 
be emancipated from it, but whose earn- 
est desire it is to be part of a great, 
united, democratic Russia. That this is 
a correct description of their position, 
as stated by all their authentic organs 
of self expression, there is an abundance 
of evidence. 


Viewed from this angle, these Baltic 
States appear as areas of Russia whose 
populations have thrown off Bolshevist 
tyranny; as Russias, and not as inde- 
pendent sovereign States inspired by a 
determination to be permanently sepa- 
rated from and independent of Russia. 
In other words, the bruised and wounded 
body of Russia is healing in spots. To 
change the metaphor slightly, the wound 
is healing at its periphery. 


Ill 


Assuming the correctness of this 
diagnosis, the United States certainly 
ought to regard the establishment of or- 
derly and lawful and law-abiding govern- 
ments in the areas whose populations 
have redeemed themselves from Bol- 


shevism as a wholesome and salutary 
fact. It ought to recognize the important 
part which these temporary States are 
playing in the long-awaited recovery of 
Russia, and to find adequate means for 
coédperating with their Governments 
without such action as would appear to 
confer a permanent status upon what is 
merely a temporary arrangement, and 
was never intended to be otherwise. It 
must be borne in mind that the forma- 
tion and maintenance of these temporary 
States has developed, in each case, a class 
of politicians and office-holders whose 
point of view has undergone radical 
changes, which have been determined by 
their self-interest as individuals, the 
natural desire to perpetuate themselves 
in office, and not at all by the general 
interest. That is why full and unquali- 
fied recognition as sovereign States 
would tend to give permanence to what 
would otherwise be a temporary condi- 
tion, and so prove a dangerous obstacle 
to the process of natural readjustment. 


Any attempt to make permanent the 
separation of the border provinces from 
Russia, particularly the Baltic provinces, 
would be regrettable. Such a separation 
is contrary to the whole logic of Rus- 
sia’s position, geographically and eco- 
nomically. If no formal action is taken 
by the great Powers tending to give 
permanent character to what otherwise 
would be temporary arrangements, we 
can rest assured that automatically the 
reunion of these border States with the 
rest of Russia, in a confederation of some 
sort, will quickly follow the disappear- 
ance of the Bolshevist régime. All our 
arrangements and relations with these 
States should be provisional and frankly 
regarded as temporary expedients. In 
the meantime whenever any nationality 
or province belonging to Russia liberates 
itself from Bolshevism, and succeeds in 
establishing a more or less representa- 
tive constitutional government which 
proves itself capable of maintaining law 
and order, and which manifests good 
faith and good will in its political and 
economic dealings with other nations, it 
should receive all possible support and 
encouragement. The formation of eyery 
such Government should be looked upon 
as a victory of democracy and civiliza- 
tion, a step towards Russia’s restoration. 

What is needed is some form of pro- 
visional recognition to fit into the doc- 
trine of international trusteeship. The 
latter doctrine, if it is to be maintained, 
involves the need of a complementary 
doctrine of provisional recognition, at 
present wholly unknown in international 
law, in order to meet just such conditions 
as those presented by States like Es- 
thonia and Latvia. If these were likely 
to remain solitary phenomena, the mat- 
ter would be of much less importance 
than it is. It is probable, however, that 


in the course of the self-emancipation 
of Russia from Bolshevism a number of 
similar States will be called into being, 
each presenting st@Pstantially similar and 
equally valid claims. 


IV 


There would seem to be no _ insur- 
mountable objection to a procedure by 
which the United States, in view of the 
exceptional circumstances, should extend 
to the Governments set up in those self- 
dependent States friendly recognition as 
de facto Governments, with all the priv- 
ileges and advantages customarily be- 
longing to such recognition, with the ex- 
plicit understanding that it regards this 
as a provisional and transitional measure 
pending Russia’s restoration; that when- 
ever there shall be brought into ezist- 
ence in Russia a competent Government 
to which the United States gives formal 
recognition, the whole question of Rus- 
sia’s sovereign territorial rights, includ- 
ing her interest in these States, may be 
reopened and reviewed without prejudice. 


Such an arrangement would meet 
every need of the de facto situations. It 
would admit full diplomatic intercourse, 
the provisional character of the recog- 
nition neither requiring nor implying 
any special limitation of diplomatic re- 
lations. It would also permit the de- 
velopment of trade relations precisely as 
though the provisional qualification did 
not exist. In practice our relations with 
the States so provisionally recognized 
would be wholly unaffected by the pro- 
visional qualifications until the time 
when, a competent Russian Government 
having been duly recognized by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the ques- 
tion of the status of the States carved 
out of the former Russian Empire is 
automatically reopened by virtue of our 
understanding with those States. 

There is no sort of codperation or aid 
which the United States could give to 
any or all of these States, in any con- 
ceivable circumstances, which would not 
be possible under such an arrangement. 
At the same time, while dealing effec- 
tively with the de facto situation 
through the whole period of transition, 
we should be loyal to Russia, faithfully 
conserving her interests, and keeping 
open the ways for a just and wise per- 
manent solution of the great problem of 
Russia’s future place in the world. 


Is it vain to hope that the great 
European nations which have already 
given recognition to the Baltic States, 
and so far alienated themselves from 
America’s policy, would give their ap- 
proval and adherence to such a provisional 
arrangement by declaring that their own 
recognition of the Baltic States is sub- 
ject to the same provisional qualification? 

JOHN SPARGO 
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Correspondence 
Simplified Spelling 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


You say that the chief obstacle to the 
work of the Simplified Spelling Board has 
been mere conservatism. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that the chief 
obstacle has been the professionalism of 
my trade. I am a proofreader. Proof- 
readers, in order to justify their exist- 
ence, make all sorts of rules for spelling, 
for punctuation, and for all kindred mat- 
ters, so as to have as wide an official 
sphere as possible in enforcing all these 
rules. Especially, the so-called ‘“‘office 
style,” the custom of the individual 
printing-office, is worshiped as a supreme 
deity. You evidently do not know about 
these things; for in the same number of 
your paper I see that the same court is 
spoken of on different pages as sitting at 
Leipsic and at Leipzig, a thing which 
seems quite harmless to men of letters 
and to business men, but which no proof- 
reader could tolerate. If a proofreader 
has let “great fires” (conflagrations) be 
printed as “grate fires’ (New York 
Evening Post within a year or two) or 
a review of Siegfried Sassoon print “Old 
Huntsman” as “Old Testament” (New 
Republic, as recently), he will think it 
merely an evidence of human frailty, 
which may be regretted, but at which 
only those who are without sin should 
cast the stone of condemnation; but to 
acknowledge that Leipsic and Leipzig can 
both be permissible in the same publica- 
tion would be a deliberate treason to the 
ideal, which should bar the guilty per- 
son from ever recovering the respect of 
any proofreader alive. 

There is no place where the proof- 
reader’s decision is more absolute than in 
a newspaper office, because there is not 
time to take an appeal before printing, 
neither does anybody have time to listen 
to an appeal if there were time to take it. 
Now the American gets his idea of usage 
from the newspaper. And there you are. 
When the proofreaders are all against a 
form, or, if theoretically they favor it, 
think it their professional duty not to let 
it get into their daily work, then this 
form appears to the man in the street as 
a doctrinairism which nobody uses in 
practise. 

But the greatest mischief of all is 
along another line parallel to this. The 
rule of newspaper offices is that every- 
body who occupies a higher position must 
have reached it by beginning as reporter 
and going up through the intermediate 
stages; if any man climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber. Consequently every editor must 
first have been the sort of sub-editor 
called copy-reader, whose business it is 
to see that everything is fitted to the 


formal customs of the paper; and it is 
not legitimate that he should become an 
editor till the copy-reader’s point of view 
has first become second nature to him. 
Now this work is so closely analogous to 
the proofreader’s that the same conclu- 
sions follow. For instance, when I was a 
cub reporter on the Evening Sun (as it 
then was), one of the first things I was 
told was that a reporter must not use the 
editorial “we.” Then I was set to write 
up the opening of the oyster season, and, 
to be smart, I told how an army of 
oysters from the sea was being landed 
on our defenseless shores. The copy- 
reader let my smartness stand, but 
changed “our defenseless shores” to “the 
defenseless shores” lest readers should 
think that it meant the editor’s defense- 
less shores. So I learned that important 
lesson. 

The result is that the editorial chairs 
are filled with men who have undergone 
a special training in hostility to spelling 
reform, and they are not willing to give a 
fair presentation of the reasons for it, no 
matter how hard they try to be as fair 
as a contemptuous man can. If the paper 
which says “The arguments of the re- 
formers are all sound, but they all break 
down against the conclusive fact that the 
reform does not suit the public taste” 
were willing to say with equal promin- 
ence that the first argument in the 
Board’s first announcement, and the one 
which has always been kept foremost, is 
that by slowing up the process of educa- 
tion the conventional spelling robs school 
children of a year or two of their lives, 
and that this argument, always made 
most prominent by spelling reformers 
and buttressed by competent authorities, 
is never contradicted by anybody who 
professes to know anything to the con- 
trary—if they would state these details 
and then go on with “but it is too much 
to expect that we should sacrifice our 
tastes on that account,” the public would 
begin to make comments as to what 
things are worth while and what things 
are not. But such arguments are smoth- 
ered in silence, and the public, instead 
of realizing that spelling reformers are 
sacrificing their own taste and conven- 
ience for the sake of the nation’s children, 
gets the idea that in a very cranky way 
they are suiting their own taste and serv- 
ing their own convenience at the expense 
of the taste and convenience of their 
neighbors. 

There is only one hope. If nineteen 
twentieths of America’s reading is news- 
papers, half the newspaper reading that 
is done is of headlines. And there is a de- 
mand for shortness of words in head- 
lines. When some inventive newspaper 
proprietor (probably a young man in- 
heriting his father’s paper) realizes how 
really substantial a contribution to the 
spacing of the headline can be made by 
changing “dropped” to “dropt” and so 


forth, and orders his headline writers to 
act accordingly, and fortifies himself 
against public opinion by printing in 
every issue a standing notice that the 
college professors of English are all for 
the reform and it is only the less edu- 
cated masses that support the conven- 
tional spelling, then things may begin to 
move. 
STEVEN T. BYINGTON 
Ballard Vale, Mass., July 20 


“My Son”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I venture to dissent emphatically from 
Mr. Boynton’s flippant and irrelevant 
criticism of Mrs. Harris’ “My Son” 
which appeared in your issue of July 
16. This book has a value which Mr. 
Boynton is evidently quite unable to ap- 
preciate and his casual reference to its 
containing “a deal of good stuff” does 
not disguise his contempt for it. Per- 
haps your other readers may be able to 
discern in ““My Son” “a jaunty, familiar, 
merry come-up style.” I confess myself 
quite unable to recognize the application 
of these adjectives to it. Mr. Boynton 
says, “It is a terrible thing to make a 
noise like a highbrow.” He is quite right 
and the most intelligible thing about his 
criticism is its assumption of the high- 
brow note. Manifestly he can not lower 
his intellectuality to the literary stand- 
ard of “My Son” and condemns it ac- 
cordingly. 

R. FULTON CUTTING 

New York, July 19 


Mr. Boynton’s Reply 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


I am sorry if my note on “My Son” 
was flippant or irrelevant. The book, 
with all its “good stuff,” was nearly 
spoiled for me by its style. For its virtue 
I had no contempt, concealed or other- 
wise; but I was interested to make an 
honest point of criticism in deploring the 
standardized brilliancy (and often flip- 
pancy) of its manner, and to connect this 
with the “Curtis brand” of humor with 
which our most popular fictions are now 
almost uniformly stamped. I then incau- 
tiously summed up: “It is a terrible thing 
to make a noise like a highbrow. But it 
would be a sad thing if the quivering 
heart of humanity could only be reached 
by saxaphone.” I was making a point of 
taste; and taste is of course the asset or 
objective for which the “highbrow” is 
scorned. But surely a critic who is able 
to lower his intellectuality, or adapt his 
taste, to the literary standard of the book 
or author he deals with can be of little 
use to anybody. 

H. W. BOYNTON 

Bristol, Rhode Island, June 22 
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The Harmless Sport 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
America has always needed a Bad- 
minton library. Books on sport are oc- 
casionally issued by the conventional pub- 
lishers and are sometimes fleetly pop- 
ular. But they lack authority, somehow. 
We need the heavy imprint and the sober 
completeness of the Badminton set. The 
usual American volume on _ football, 
tennis, or fishing lacks penumbra, the 
upper flavor of patronage by Masters of 
Fox Hounds, Stewards of Courses, 
county captains, and the Leander Club 
. or is it an Association? I suppose 
this to be nothing but an example of 
the general failure in tonal quality so 
pervasive in the national letters. The 
necessity is most apparent among the 
minor sports. For instance, where can 
one find an authoritative, well-bred mono- 
graph on bowling, on interviewing Rear- 
Admirals, on dealing with English crit- 
ical tourists, on blackjack, on contro- 
versies with female poets, or horseshoe 
quoits? And judging by letters exposed 
in the editorial regions of daily papers 
there is a screaming need of something 
definite on book reviewing. 

One comes forward diffidently to begin 
the job. The game is fluid in its rules, 
and its processes, like those of golf and 
drug-taking, are mainly personal. But 
there are steps to Parnassus although 
these constantly fluctuate. I offer, really, 
the grades of the moment, an impression 
of avoidable errors. This is hardly pro- 
found but it may serve as temporary help 
for the beginner. However faulty and 
superficial the result, it is the fruit of 
anxious consultation, sleepless prayer, 
and much observation. 

1. A foreign author in good standing 
never “writes” an opinion. He “gives 
us’ thus and so. 

2. Foreign authors never write sub- 
jectively. They produce “a substitution 
of individual color.” 

3. A foreign author aged more than 
forty-five produces “in his epochal color,” 
or “de son époque”’ if you like that 
better. Authors under forty-five have a 
“tendenz.” 

4. Max Beerbohm is the “incompar- 
able Max.” It should be used toward 
the end of a review in a liberal publica- 
tion as a casual afterthought, toward the 
beginning in a conservative periodical. 

5. Don’t risk calling Shaw “the Ulster 
Polonius.” Mr. Mencken’s phrases are 
not yet sufficiently established in the eye 
of the cerebrals. They might think you 
meant Edward Carson. - 

6. Write Stendhal, not Beyle or de 
Stendhal. Remember that the average 
native critic still believes Beyle and 
Stendhal to be different persons. 

7. Never quote J. A. Symonds with- 
out explaining who he was. It saves 
trouble. 

8. Be sure to patronize Hauptmann— 
but gently. He still has friends. 


9. Patronize Conrad. 
many friends. 

10. In using the Wells description of 
Henry James be careful. Remember that 
the original sentence describes James as 
a hippopotamus picking up a pea. In this 
country the variations thus far include 
the struggles of an elephant picking up 
a pea and those of a giraffe picking up 
a peanut. I suggest a polar bear and 
a pecan, but suit yourself. 

11. When stating that radical leaders 
suffer from a nostalgia for prisons be 
careful not to mention Waldo Frank in 
the same paragraph. It might recall 
the authorship of the phrase to some 
readers. People are careless . . . 

13. Thefts from André Gide’s “Nou- 
veaux Prétextes” should be practised 
sparingly. The book is popular down 
Greenwich Village way. Try Jean de 
Gourmont for a change. He is less known. 

13. Never spell the name of a Latin 
author correctly. It looks old-fashioned. 

14. Mention the Satyricon in reviews 
of Cabell, Compton Mackenzie, James 
Joyce, and D. H. Lawrence. You needn’t 
read it. 

15. Remember that Rabelais didn’t 
write short stories and that Panurge 
wasn’t a woman. These slips cause 
trouble. 

16. If you have to babble of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, mention Condorcet and 
Prévost. No one really reads them and 
it is perfectly safe. 

17. The footnotes to Brandes’ volume 
on the German Romantic School contain 
valuable quotations aptly translated. 

18. In the third or fourth paragraph 
of a review it becomes necessary to say 
something about the book in hand. Pull 
yourself up and ask, ‘““Now, what has the 
fellow to say to us?” That startles the 
reader by its comradely assumption of 
interest. You can then chatter on for 
five more paragraphs without bothering. 
But the book in hand should be men- 
tioned twice. That is only sporting. 

19. Never mention Stephen Crane. 
People will think you are talking either 
of the English illustrator or of some new 
poet. It’s a waste of breath and ink. 

20. In writing for liberal reviews you 
may safely mention the charm of Eights 
Week at Oxford or the beach at Trou- 
ville. In mentioning the beach at New- 
port or the Harvard-Yale boat races be 
sure to get in something about the vul- 
garity of industrial civilization. 

21. In reviewing a radical book for 
a conservative magazine be sure to imply 
that you think the author insincere. That 
will please everyone. 

22. An English poet never steals 
from the French. He “adopts the form- 
um.0b.. ..” 

23. There are no good French plays. 

24. There are few bad Russian plays. 
Notice that it isn’t altogether safe, as it 
was ten years ago, to praise Russian 
plays unreservedly. We wobble a trifle. 


He has too 





Some of the best reviewers claim that 
a Russian can be a bore. 

25. Subscribe to the Mercure de 
France. It has a horrid habit of prais- 
ing someone in bad odor on this side. 
You don’t want to have to eat crow, do 
you? Of course not! Very well, then. 

26. Easy on “gesture.” Try “ex- 
hibit.” 

27. “Robustezza” is gaining ground, 
but “morbidezza” is dead. 

28. Jeer at Yale professors. But be 
careful that they aren’t mentioned in 
the notes to the Wells history. Several 
toes have been hurt on that brick, lately. 

29. It is deplorable that so many 
brilliant young French and German 
artists were killed in the late war, but 
it is jolly well his own fault if any 
Briton or American was killed. 

30. A Harvard professor is never an 
ass. He is “limited.” 

31. Princeton is a barbarous institu- 
tion. 

32. You may have objections to the 
theological holdings of the Roman Church, 
but don’t say so. Take a shot at the 
Presbyterian. 

33. Speak of Francis Jammes re- 
spectfully even though he bores you to 
sobs. 

34. Remember that the episode of As- 
modeus unroofing the houses is in “Le 
Diable Boiteux,” and not in “Don 
Quixote.” 

35. The Rocky Mountains are stupid. 
Rupert Brooke said so. 

36. “Carnal” and “unrestricted” are 
both better than “‘fleshly.” 

37. “Essentially” is getting worn out. 
Avoid it. Also avoid “format” unless 
you are sure what it means. 


THOMAS BEER 
New York, June 18 


Professional Reformers 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


On reading your article in The Weekly 
Review of July 7, on “Truth and the New 
Republic,” it called to my mind what I 
had often thought, and that is the need of 
a good article discussing the psychology 
of the professional reformer. Personally 
I am in sympathy with the things that 
most professional reformers stand for, 
but the personality of many of them is 
extremely distasteful. I have found them 
intolerant, autocratic, despotic, and dic- 
tatorial, often lacking in balance and 
sanity, and in general more or less 
egomaniacs. Of course, this does not 
apply to all, but I could give concrete 
illustrations for every one of the above 
terms. It seems to me that if this subject 
could be treated with some delicacy of 
touch by a professional psychologist it 
would make extremely interesting 
reading. 


SAMUEL H. RANCK 
Grand Rapids, Mich., July 15 
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New Books and Old 


new novel—which I will not mention 

by name, since I have been at- 

tracted to read only the title and con- 

tents-page—has on that contents-page a 
table like this: 


CHAP. PAGE 
De ee cde tas ee ke eee kt 7 
re eee th kk ee a ice te ae 15 
ee eS ee: 25 


It makes you wonder why the publisher 
spent the money to print such a table— 
it runs up to chapter thirty-two. In an- 
cient days, when novelists wrote good, 
long descriptions of each new chapter 
(How John Branscomb met Michael Dur- 
free by the Old Mill, and How Milly Pet- 
worth Saved John from a Watery Grave), 
there was some use in a table which 
would tell you where each chapter be- 
gan. To-day the novelist’s aim is to 
make his work look like a doctoral thesis 
or the report of a consulting engineer. I 
suppose Mr. H. G. Wells set the style, 
with his three dots . . . and his para- 
graph and section and other printer’s 
marks. As, for example: 


XIII 
(4-a) 

§ § Carston leant toward her and took 
her hand. She continued to gaze at the 
ducks which were playing about the edge 
of the lake. Blossoms of the amplegia 
fell into her lap, but she brushed them 
aside. . . . “Why had you never told me 
before that you love me?” Carston said 
huskily. . . . At that very moment, had 
Carston but known it, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was rising in the House 
to move the second reading of the Welsh 
Educational Establishment Bill. . . . 


Edgar Allan Poe said that there was 
no such thing as a long poem—‘“or words 
to that effect,” as the “Manual for Courts 
Martial” cautiously puts it. And I will 
take my stand with him, notwithstanding 
the powerful opposition of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, William Shakespeare, John Mil- 
ton, Lord Byron, John Masefield, and 
Edgar Lee Masters. So it is not the 
narrative, but the occasional bits of 
reminiscent description of New England 
scenery which allure me in Percy 
Mackaye’s story in verse, “Dogtown Com- 
mon” (Macmillan). He can not dwell so 
lovingly upon the smell of bayberry, the 
odor of the salt sea wind, nor the sights 
and sounds of a Cape Ann pasture with- 
out making the heart of one New Yorker, 
at least, homesick for that part of the 
coast. He speaks of “Gravel Hill,” from 
which one of his characters viewed New- 
buryport “of the beautiful spires.” Can 
that be the Gravel Hill up which I used 
painfully to push a bicycle in the years 
when the war of which we talked was 
the war between Japan and China? The 


spires of Newburyport are beautiful, and 
the finest one of them all rises above a 
church with many literary associations, 
where the ancestor of two poets once 
preached, where Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson followed in later years, and 
where his present successor has laid the 
scene of a novel. 


W. M. Childs’s “Holidays in Tents” 
(Dutton) is an attempt to prove some- 
thing about which I am sceptical—that 
you can have a good time in a small tent, 
sleeping upon the ground. In a large tent, 
which will accommodate a cot or a camp- 
bed, yes; as to any of the varieties of 
small tents, I remain unconvinced. Mr. 
Childs seems to have done much of his 
camping in Wales, and he has experi- 
mented with tents—“Trek-cart tents,” 
gipsy tents, and so on. Except that it has 
flies (the convas kind), the trek-cart tent 
seems to resemble the pup-tent—re- 
garded with no great affection by thou- 
sands of American citizens who have 
been in the army. The author writes 
pleasingly about many other sides of 
camping, and is a Spartan about what he 
calls camp marauders. He objects to pigs 
and wasps, but is hospitable to spiders. 


It would be unfair for me to give it a 
high mark, after only reading three 
chapters, but “The Borough Treasurer” 
(Knopf), by J. S. Fletcher, opens well, 
and seems to be as able a story of mys- 
tery as the others by this author. Many 
readers have enjoyed “The Middle Tem- 
ple Murder,” “Dead Men’s Money,” and 
others by Mr. Fletcher. 


Anton Chekhov’s “The Horse-Stealers 
and Other Stories” (Macmillan) is the 
tenth volume in the series of the tales 
by this writer. Over twenty stories are 
included. The translation is by Con- 
stance Garnett. 


Meant not for philologists, but rather 
for semi-popular reading, Alethea Chap- 
lin’s “The Romance of Language” (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson) is an introduction to 
the study of the growth of language and 
of written records. Incidentally, it is an 
attractive book, easy to read. 


“This is the book which first turned 
Woodrow Wilson’s thoughts seriously to- 
wards political matters.” So says the 
cover of “Men and Manner in Parlia- 
ment” (Dutton), by Sir Henry Lucy. 
Nevertheless, I feel that we should not 
be too hard on Sir Henry Lucy. The 
book is full of puzzles. At the beginning 
is a letter from Mr. Woodrow Wilson to 
the author, dated “White House, Decem- 
ber 11, 1912.” What was Mr. Wilson do- 
ing there, on that date? Oh, well—just 
went in to call on President Taft, prob- 
ably, and couldn’t resist some of the 
White House note-paper. Sir Henry 
speaks of Mr. Wilson as having a place 
“among Presidents of the United States 


second only to that of Washington.” This 
is tame praise, indeed—why drag in 
Washington? The genuine Woodrovian 
goes back farther and to a more august 
figure than Washington, before he talks 
about second place. The book is a re- 
print of political articles of the ’seven- 
ties. As “Toby, M.P.,” Sir Henry Lucy 
has indeed interested many Americans, 
public men like President Wilson and 
others, in Parliamentary politics. 


Testimony that Emma Goldman said 
that she would rather be in jail in Amer- 
ica than be free in Russia under the 
Soviet Government will be rather an- 
noying to the admirers of Communism. 
Such testimony is directly given by the 
man to whom Miss Goldman made the 
remark—Mr.,. Alexander Schwartz, author 
of ‘“‘The Voice of Russia” (Dutton). His 
experience in Russia was pathetic. A 
native Russian, who had become an active 
American Socialist, he went to Russia 
with his American wife in 1920. Both of 
them were sympathizers with Bolshevism. 
His experience with the Dictatorship of 
the Proletarjat was that it was a new 
slavery, more brutal and intolerant than 
ever. He and his wife were put in jail, 
and she died as a result. Mr. Schwartz 
considers that she was murdered by the 
Bolshevists, and he is devoting his ener- 
gies to telling America the truth about 
the present Government of Russia. 


Books of travel are pleasant in the 
summer—especially to folk mewed up in 
the city. Mrs. Cecil Clementi’s “Through 
British Guiana to the Summit of 
Roraima” (Dutton) is a story of explor- 
ation and mountain climbing in the curi- 
ous corner of South America where 
Guiana, Brazil, and Venezuela meet. 

Mr. Isaac Marcosson began his 
“African Adventure” (Lane) at Cape 
Town, where he talked with that con- 
spicuous statesman, General Smuts. He 
followed the Cape-to-Cairo road for a 
while; visited the diamond mines and 
Rhodesia, and ended his travels on the 
Congo. These are recent travels, and 
give one of the best pictures of Africa 
since the war. 


I found, in one place in Albert Bige- 
low Paine’s “The Car that Went Abroad” 
(Harper) an account of celebrating July 
4th, in a French town, on champagne— 
at three francs a bottle! This was before 
the war, the sub-title of the book is 
“Motoring through the Golden Age.” The 
champagne was drunk warm, of course, 
and standing up at the road-side, but I 
could not find the passage again to quote, 
because I became lost in reading here 
and there in the book. You will discover, 
in this story of a light-hearted journey 
through small French and Swiss towns, 
what it is that catches your interest and 
keeps you turning page after page. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


An Authoritative Study of 
the Reformation 


Tue AGE OF THE REFORMATION. By Preserved 
Smith. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
i ee latest addition to the American 
Historical Series is a substantial and 
imposing monument of American Schol- 
arship. The author’s long-continued 
studies in this period have already borne 
fruit in his Life of Luther, and in his 
translations, with notes and comments, of 
Luther’s correspondence and his “Table- 
Talk.” In this work he extends his view 
to cover the whole field of the age of 
Luther. The wide extent of his survey 
may be inferred by a mere glance at 
the table of contents. Beginning with a 
study of the changing condition, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious, from 
which the Reformation arose, he traces 
the progress of that movement, and of 
the Counter-Reformation throughout 
Europe, from Poland to the British Isles, 
from Scandinavia to Italy and Spain. 

But the book gives us much more than 
a mere record of the struggle, religious 
and political, between reformers and con- 
servatives, Protestants and Catholics. It 
presents a great panorama of the age 
in all its aspects, its social conditions 
and political institutions, the capitalis- 
tic revolution with its profound influ- 
ence upon Western civilization, its schol- 
arship, philosophy, and dawning scien- 
tific research, its educational ideal 
and practice, its aesthetic aspirations 
and achievements, together with sig- 
nificant glimpses of its literature. The 
book closes with a full and annotated 
bibliography of incomparable value to 
the serious student of history. It is a 
treasure-house of facts, an almost ideal 
book of reference. 

Errors of facts among the host that 
Dr. Smith has assembled are, so far as 
the reviewer can control them, few and 
far between. It is not, however, correct 
to say that Heywood’s “Four P’s” is 
“full of Lutheran doctrine” (p. 283). 
Heywood was a devout Catholic, a mem- 
ber of More’s circle of Humanists and, 
like More, a keen satirist of abuses in 
church and state. He stood high in 
favor under Mary Tudor, and fled into 
exile under Elizabeth, a curious combina- 
tion of circumstances for a supposed 
preacher of Lutheran doctrines. 

A misleading reference occurs on page 
648. To mark the very limited extent of 
More’s conception of toleration, Dr. 
Smith notes that “even in Utopia censure 
of the Government by a private individ- 
ual was punishable by death.” The ref- 
erence can only be to the third chapter 
of Book II of the “Utopia,” where we 
read: “It is death [capitale habetur in 
More’s Latin] to have any consultation 





for the commonwealth out of the council 
or the place of the common election.” 
This might seem, perhaps, to justify Dr. 
Smith’s statement; but mark what fol- 
lows: “This statute, they say, was made 
to the intent that the Prince and the 
Tranibores (chief councillors) might not 
easily conspire together to oppress the 
people by tyranny and to change the state 
of the weal public.”” The passage, there- 
fore, instead of showing More’s intoler- 
ance of private criticism of the Govern- 
ment, marks his deep distrust of the 
cabals and privy conspiracies only too 
common in English and continental poli- 
tics in his day. 
aims not to shield the Government from 
censure, but to protect the people against 
the overthrow of their popular and rep- 
resentative Government by aristocratic 
or royalist conspiracy. It is unfortunate 
that Dr. Smith should have made such a 
statement. More’s persecution of heretics, 
referred to on the very same page, is 
ample proof of his limited conception of 
toleration without wresting a passage 
from the “Utopia” to furnish further 
evidence. After this it seems almost 
trivial to note that, according to the best 
authorities, it was Francis I, not Charles 
V, who challenged his rival to single 
combat (p. 186). Such an action, cer- 
tainly, is more in accord with the charac- 
ter of the chivalric Frenchman than with 
that of his cold-blooded and politic rival. 

None of these errors is of very grave 
importance; every passage in which they 
occur might be revised or deleted with- 
out altering the general purport of the 
text. But they serve to show that the 
author’s eagerness to cram his pages has 
now and again led him to statements 
that will not bear strict examination. 

Dr. Smith, however, is very far from 
being a mere assembler of facts. He 
sets himself to interpret them, “to put 
the movement of the Reformation in its 
proper relations with the economic and 
intellectual revolutions of the sixteenth 
century.” This is, of course, the modern 
method of writing history, and the au- 
thor shows himself a first-rate repre- 
sentative of the modern school, painstak- 
ing, judicious, and impartial. But the 
doubt arises, as one reads, whether he 
is not, after all, somewhat too modern; 
whether he sympathizes with or even 
quite understands the great passions and 
passionate personalities of the age he is 
describing. Take, for example, his effort 
to demonstrate that the corruption of 
the church could not have been “an im- 
portant cause of the Reformation.” He 
assigns as reasons for his rejection of 
this commonplace of history the facts that 
the church was no more corrupt a 1500 
than it had been for many year. . so that 


if objectionable practices on tin part of 
the priesthood had been a sufficient cause, 
the Reformation would have come long 
before. 


Surely this is no valid argu- 


The supposed law 


ment. It is not the relative degree of 
corruption in an institution, but rather 
the long-continued endurance of that cor- 
ruption which in the end makes it in- 
tolerable. Dr. Smith further doubts 
whether “the mere abuse of an institu- 
tion has ever led to its overthrow; as 
long as the institution is regarded as 
necessary, it is rather mended than 
ended.” But the manifest impossibility 
of mending the church had been quite 
sufficiently demonstrated, to German eyes 
at least, in that age, by the Council of 
Constance, the martyrdom of Huss, the 
bull Evxecrabilis, and the scandalous 
worldliness, to say the least, of the 
Italian princes who filled the Papal chair 
in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Thirdly, Dr. Smith argues that 
many actions which seem corrupt to us 
gave little offence to contemporaries, 
since they were common in the state, as 
well as in the church; and, finally, he 
holds that the charges of corruption are 
probably much exaggerated. As to this 
last, the author himself points out that 
the charges come not only from the re- 
formers, but from “popes and councils 
and canonized saints.” When the evi- 
dence for corruption is so strong, what 
can it matter whether or no the re- 
formers were too often guilty of exag- 
geration? As to the presumed analogy 
between corruption in church and in 
state, it is safe to say that no such 
analogy ever entered the medizval or 
Renaissance mind. The avowed office of 
the church was to purify the world, and 
its first duty was to set the standard of 
purity. 

It was in fact the damning contrast 
between theory and practice in the 
church that at last provoked the out- 
burst of the Reformation. That other 
causes contributed to this outburst and 
more particularly effected its triumph in 
northern and western Europe is undeni- 
able, and Dr. Smith has done well to 
emphasize these; but his effort to find 
some substitute for the long-recognized 
primary cause seems at once uncalled 
for and futile. 

The author’s attempt to explain the 
failure of the Reformation in France is 
scarcely more satisfactory. He assigns 
three causes for this failure: first, and 
least important, the steady hostility of 
the Government; secondly, the tardiness 
with which the Reformation came to 
France—some years after 1536; and 
thirdly, the counter-influence of the Ren- 
aissance. Here surely is an insufficient 
analysis. If the Reformation came late 
to France, it came no earlier to Eng- 
land, and even later to Scotland. Yet 
in both these countries it won a com- 
plete victory. If the spirit of the Ren- 
aissance checked the Reformation in 
France, why did it not exhibit the same 
power in England, where the Renais- 
sance spirit was, as we have come to 
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know, so deeply colored by French in- 
fluences? Why was it that Ronsard 
hated the new doctrines, while Spenser, 
the pupil of Ronsard, as of Ariosto 
and Tasso, was the poet-champion of 
Protestantism? 

Is not the answer to be found, in part 
at least, in the first and, according to 
Dr. Smith, the least important cause, 
the hostility of the Crown. In France 
the reformers were, except for a brief 
moment (1589-1593), rebels, and Ron- 
sard detested them as such. In the Eng- 
land of Spenser the mighty Empress to 
whom he dedicated his great work was 
the defender of the new faith, and the 
Catholics, wild Irish, Jesuit priests, and 
disaffected nobles were the rebels. And 
Elizabeth’s choice of sides was in large 
measure forced upon her as the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn and the issue of her 
father’s breach with Rome. Who can 
say what the result of the Reformation 
would have been in England had Henry 
begotten a son and heir of his first wife, 
the devout Catholic Catherine? Dr. 
Smith remarks that even when “the 
Huguenots had a king of their own per- 
suasion, they were unable to attain the 
mastery.” But this momentary suprem- 
acy came too late. After the blood-bath 
of the Wars of Religion, not even the 
most devout of Huguenot Kings could 
have converted the adherents of the 
League; and Henry IV was anything but 
devout. He changed his faith in 1593, 
as he had changed it before, to obtain 
possession of his capital. Elizabeth, on 
the other hand, was welcomed on her 
entry into London with the gift of a 
Bible, the symbol of the Reformation. 

Some further explanation is necessary 
to account for the fact that of the two 
great cities Paris was so fiercely Catholic 
and London so firmly Protestant. Dr. 
Smith, it may be, does not believe in the 
Protestantism of London. He asserts 
(p. 291) that Anne Boleyn was crowned 
“amid the smothered execrations of the 
populace.” This assertion, based per- 
haps upon some prejudiced contempo- 
rary, is not in accord with the magnifi- 
cent reception given by the city to Anne 
when she passed through on her way to 
be crowned at Westminster. Hall, ap- 
parently an eye-witness, describes at end- 
less length the pageants and speeches of 
welcome, the evident delight of Anne, 
and the admiring throngs of people, such 
“that he that saw it not, would not be- 
lieve it.” 

Of the host of historic figures who move 
through the pages of this book, Luther 
stands out most clearly. Nowhere else, 
perhaps, does there exist in so few words 
a portrait at once so vivid and so con- 
vincing of the great Reformer: “a 
dreamy mystic and a practical man of 
affairs,” sincere, courageous, eloquent, 
and very human. “His hymns soar to 
heaven; his coarse jests trail in the mire. 





He was touched with profound melan- 
choly, and yet he had a wholesome ready 
laugh.” This is admirable, but we look 
in vain for any other such sympathetic 
portrait. To Calvin, for example, the 
author does but scanty justice. Calvin, 
to be sure, has little of the warm human 
personality of Luther, but his genius for 
organization, his insistence on conduct, 
and his bracing doctrine steeled the new 
faith for the fierce conflicts that were 
soon to come. Dr. Smith is so concerned 
with the sumptuary legislation of the 
Genevan, after all in the main a mere 
intensification of a medizval custom, 
that he has little thought for the great 
and dominating personality that made 
Calvin, in the author’s own words, “the 
leader of Protestantism outside of the 
Teutonic countries.” One is inclined to 
wonder whether the author’s long ab- 
sorption in Luther has not, perhaps, ex- 
hausted his powers of sympathy for 
other heroes of the Reformation. There 
is hardly a nobler figure in history than 
that of William the Silent. Yet Dr. Smith 
coolly couples him with Henry of Na- 
varre as a “politician,” “indifferent in 
religion and always a man of the world.” 
This is certainly the very reverse of 
hero-worship. 

Perhaps the author’s most complete 
lack of sympathy appears in his almost 
contemptuous treatment of the gracious 
and charming figure of Marguerite of 
France. Here one is forced to believe 
that some trace of inherited Puritanism 
has laid its spell upon the writer and 
led him into really harsh injustice. The 
“Heptameron” is too much for his moral 
nerves. He calls it a book of “licentious 
stories told without reprobation and 
with gusto,” and concludes that Mar- 
guerite was “as much of a sensualist in 
thought as her brother was in deed.” 


It is pleasant to turn from fault-find- 
ing to renewed recognition of the merits 
of the work. They culminate in the last 
chapter, where the breadth of the au- 
thor’s scholarship and his calm im- 
partiality enable him to give a survey 
of the various interpretations of the Ref- 
ormation such as is nowhere else to be 
found. He traces these from the religious 
and political interpretations—Catholic 
as well as Protestant—of the seventeenth 
century through the rationalistic criti- 
cism of the “era of enlightenment,” a 
criticism whose resolute discarding of 
the supernatural evidently appeals to the 
author, down to the eulogies of the lib- 
eral romantic philosophers and historians 
who followed the French Revolution and, 
inspired by its principles, looked back 
upon the Reformation as one of the great 
advances of humanity upon the road of 
freedom. 

What is the author’s own interpreta- 
tion? It is on the whole eclectic, a com- 
posite of various views rather than 
strikingly original. It is scientific and 


evolutionary in that he regards the Ref- 
ormation as the necessary consequence 
of antecedent changes, and altogether 
discards the old supernatural conception 
of divine interposition. On the religious 
side it is explained as an attempt to re- 
adjust faith to the new culture; on the 
political, it appears as reflecting the new 
national self-consciousness; on the eco- 
nomic as presenting an ethic more closely 
adapted to the pursuit of that worldly 
success which was the goal of the new 
capitalism. And, finally, the Reformation 
served, unconsciously and even against 
the will of its leaders, to promote free- 
dom of thought and religious toleration; 
“with all its limitations it was a step 
forward.” Here at last, after so many 
affirmations and negations, is a firm rest- 
ing ground, and here we may leave the 
author, not without gratitude for the 
work he has accomplished. 


T. M. PARROTT 


Mixed Romance 


More Limenouse Nicuts. By Thomas Burke. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Tue Street oF A THousAnp Deticnts. By 
Jay Gelzer. New York: Robert M. Mce- 
Bride and Company. 

Tue CLAWS OF THE Dracon. By George Soulie 
de Morant. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
EADERS who like “more of the 

same” should enjoy “More Lime- 
house Nights.” This reader must admit 
that he finds the performance monoton- 
ous and even tiresome. Mr. Burke is an 
instance of the clever reporter who comes 
upon an unworked mine of “fiction 
stories,” and proceeds to work it to the 
limit. When you have read three of his 

Limehouse yarns, you have read them all. 

They are based on the paradox formu- 

lated by the story-teller in an early pre- 

face: the lily from the mire, or bluebell 
from the gutter, paradox. His to expound 
the romance of squalor, the beauty of 
brutality, the chastity of vice. Otherwise, 
his chief asset is a fresh tang of style in 
the treatment of a newly-seized “local 
color.” No one before him has seen, 
smelt, and conquered this Limehouse of 
his. “In the warm sapphire dusk even 
the vociferant dock-side lay hushed, ex- 
pectant; and footsteps crackled like fire- 
works. Clusters of boys and girls hung 
at street corners, chatting and softly 
giggling. Yellow men paired with silent, 
ogling females, and swam into quiet by- 
ways. Hard-faced women collared simple 
sailors. Malays hovered and desired, not 
daring to pounce.” He sees, and is genu- 
inely stirred by what he sees, and his 
sketches of the scene and of its people as 
a people have a fresh and unique grace 
and boldness. But when he comes to 
sorting the types into characters and de- 
veloping them in action, he seems unable 
to escape his own formula. The brutal 
cockney, the diabolic or seraphic oriental, 
the great-hearted drab, the chivalrous 
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gambler, the immaculate maid of the gut- 
ter—above all—appear in almost mech- 
anical rotation. For all the acrid in- 
tensity of their presentation here, they go 
back to a famous tradition, by way of O. 
Henry and Kipling to Bret Harte and be- 
yond. Everybody ought to read, to get 
his savor, Mr. Burke’s “Limehouse 
Nights” or “Nights in Town,” or “More 
Limehouse Nights”; but the most ardent 
of Mr. Burke’s panegyrists could hardly 
read all three in a row (plus “Twinkle- 
toes” and “Out and About’) without be- 
ing sadly bored. Not a fair test of any- 
body’s short stories, to be sure. 

One notices in current fiction an odd 
tendency towards what might be called 
the romance of miscegenation. Our oc- 
cidental sense of the tragic unfitness of 
matings between East and West has 
often enough found romantic expression, 
as in “Madame Butterfly,” and ‘The Bird 
of Paradise,” and many of Kipling’s 
early tales. Loti and Hearn gave the 
matter another emphasis, or at least 
broadened the possibilities of the theme. 
The author of “Limestone Nights” sees 
no outrage in the rescue of a white vic- 
tim of the streets by a courtly Chinaman. 
The tragi-comedy of “The Street of a 
Thousand Delights” is based upon the 
mingling of European and Asiatic blood. 
The Street of a Thousand Delights is, it 
seems, the main street in the Chinese 
Quarter of Melbourne. Mr. Gelzer’s 
linked series of tales recounts the con- 
sequences of contact between East and 
West, in the persons of Cantonese and 
Manchu, the white derelict, and the hap- 
less mongrel born to be despised of all 
races. On his larger canvas, this writer 
paints almost as vividly as Mr. Burke, 
and quite as sentimentally, his picture of 
contrasts and rapprochements, racial and 
personal. 

In “The Claws of the Dragon” is a 
somewhat long drawn out comedy of mis- 
cegenation. A French girl who is impa- 
tient of the artificiality and hollowness of 
Parisian society falls in love with a 
young Chinese diplomat and marries him. 
He takes her to his home in China, where 
she is at once involved in the laborious 
observance of Chinese etiquette—‘the 
rite.” As she has no child, she soon finds 
herself despised by her husband’s par- 
ents. In his temporary absence they ar- 
range for a second wife who shall do the 
duty of woman by the house. The plot is 
frustrated by the substitution, at the last 
moment of ceremony, of the Western 
wife for the Eastern bride. The pair re- 
turn to Paris, but the husband has there- 
after to spend much time in China. There 
his dying mother persuades him that it 
is his duty to take a second wife; and the 
French wife finally consents and invites 
him to bring to Paris “the mother of our 
child.” The little Chinese slave is in- 
stalled in the household of the “First 
Wife.” It is soon evident that she is to 


do her part; after which the cause of un- 
happiness between the first wife and her 
lord remains purely by the will of the 
story-teller. There is neither rhyme nor 
reason in it; so that the rest of the story 
is made foolish. However, we are to 
gather that when the concubine has pro- 
duced a daughter, the road is paved to- 
wards happiness for the wife. And e very- 
thing is finally straightened out when 
our Parisienne finds that she herself has 
indeed given a little half-breed son to her 
courtly Chinese spouse. How that infant 
will fare in later years is a consideration 
not even remotely taken into account! 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Hero and Buffoon 


Suvoror. By W. Lyon Blease. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 
UVOROF was akin to Nelson. In their 
passion for perfection in the service, 
in their hatred of the French, in their 
devotion to sovereign and to country, and 
in their craving for glory and success, 
the two geniuses resembled one another. 
In their letters to one another they 
mutually beflatter themselves upon their 
resemblance in personal appearance and 
greatness. But while G. B. Shaw’s “‘one- 
eyed, one-armed adulterer” defied Eng- 
lish morality, for Suvorof there was no 
Lady Hamilton. The eccentricities of the 
Russian commander consisted in goat- 
like skippings among ladies and solemn 
dignitaries at formal receptions, in exag- 
gerated obeisances before his sovereign, 
in bowing so low at church that he could 
look between his legs to see how those 
behind him were behaving themselves, 
and in innumerable and incredible famil- 
iarities of speech and action. But while 
Nelson has been treated often and well 
by biographers and is known to every 
school boy, Suvorof exists for English 
readers only as a hazy, legendary victor 
in bloody Turkish and Polish wars, and 
as the hampered hero of the Italian cam- 
paign of 1799—a man, as Byron dubbed 
him, “hero, buffoon, half demon and half 
dirt.” 

Mr. Blease has therefore done a useful 
service in attempting to make us better 
acquainted with this strange Slavic 
leader. It is evident from the curious 
and amusing anecdotes which he gives 
that Byron was quite right in calling him 
hero and buffoon; but “half demon and 
half dirt’? was not deserved. He was 
solicitous for the welfare of his own sol- 
diers, and his instructions repeatedly 
state that the enemy is to be spared so 
soon as he has surrendered; and in an 
unwashen country like Russia he caused 
astonishment by the frequency and in- 
formality of his own ablutions. As the 
author justly points out, it is unfair to 
judge Suvorof’s buffooneries by western 
European standards; one ought to con- 
sider the calculated and good effect which 








his eccentricities had upon his childish 
and half barbaric Russian followers. In 
an age of powdered wigs, polished but- 
tons, and excessive formality, Suvorof 
made himself the comrade of his soldiers 
and inspired them with a wonderful 
morale and confidence not unlike that 
inspired by the great Corsican himself. 
Though contemporaries, Suvorof and 
Napoleon never faced each other on the 
field of battle; had they done so who can 
say which would have carried off the 
victory? 

Suvorof’s influence extended far be- 
yond the battle-fields where he exercised 
an almost invariably successful command. 
He did much to improve the health and 
physical surroundings of the Russian 
soldier. He taught them to endure extra- 
ordinary forced marches to surprise an 
unsuspecting enemy; at the Trebbia, for 
instance, in the full heat of an Italian 
June, his forces marched fifty-three 
miles in thirty-six hours, plunged 
straight into the heart of a doubtful 
battle, and finally drove the French off 
the field after five hours of stubborn 
fighting. His “Science of Victory,” pub- 
lished in 1796, became the foundation of 
Russian military training and its effects 
were seen in the famous Russian offen- 
sives in East Prussia and Galicia in the 
late war. It contains the precepts for 
converting mobs of illiterate peasants 
into soldiers capable of great physical 
courage and endurance. The soldier is 
to go and meet danger and not to wait for 
it. Suvorof’s “The head doesn’t wait for 
the tail,” was the Russian equivalent of 
Napoleon’s “Speed is everything.” He 
did not appreciate artillery as did 
Napoleon, but was a great believer in 
the superiority of the cold steel: “The 
bullet misses, the bayonet doesn’t miss; 
the bullet’s a fool, the bayonet’s a fine 
lad.” 

Written in Petrograd during the in- 
tervals of hospital work, copied in Japan, 
and published in Great Britain, this biog- 
raphy of a warrior itself reflects the 
vicissitudes of war. The author has had 
to depend chiefly on books in Russian, 
and his narrative of the wars suffers 
somewhat from that long-windedness 
often characteristic of Russian his- 
torians. 

SIDNEY B. Fay 


ie iy ot 
Kipling’s Sussex 
Kipiinc’s Sussex. By R. Thurston Hopkins. 
New York: Appleton and Company. 
R. KIPLING lives in Sussex. It is 
pleasant to think of that roaming 
and adventurous spirit planting itself 
and sending out new fibres to seek nour- 
ishment among longevities, stabilities, 
and traditions. The mast, as it were, be- 
comes an oak again. Mr. Hopkins has 
made the settings of “Rewards and 
Fairies” and “Puck of Pook’s Hill” the 
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occasion for a pleasant volume in which 
facts are garlanded with associations, 
and the little candle of tradition throws 
its pensive beams far back into the twi- 
light of antiquity. The American readers, 
fresh from the lavishness of incontinent 
America, is impressed once more by the 
compactness of England. In that sea- 
going nation space is hoarded as upon a 
ship. England is terse; England is suc- 
cinct; language supplies us with the 
aptest similes. Mr. Hopkins’s well-in- 
formed book is a book of particulars, 
and a handful of details, quoted or para- 
phrased, is the simplest means of ac- 
quainting the reader with its quality. 

A Burwash man on politics: “I be a 
miller, and I’ve got rats, and I keep 
cats, and one day I look into a place 
under my mill, and there I see cats and 
rats all feeding together out of one 
trough at my expense.” Smugglers hide 
their liquor in churches, and a Sussex 
parson, it is said, feigned illness on Sun- 
day to keep the church locked and the 
casks safe. In 1377 the Mayor and town 
officers of Rye “were incontinently hung 
and quartered” for failing to drive off 
the French. The Sussex people, very 
charmingly, call the devil the Poor Man. 
On one occasion the Poor Man, having 
been cheated by a woman—a confirma- 
tion of his humanity—went to St. Duns- 
tan for sympathy. The saint, after treat- 
ing him to Mayfields buttery ale, tweaked 
his nose with redhot pincers. A holy- 
water vessel in Westham Church was 
once “at the height of a man’s hand,” 
but “the ground has risen at least two 
feet, so that one has to bend down to 
touch it.” A Flemish vessel, driven 
ashore at Seaford in 1058, carried a 
monk, who is described as “fidelis fur et 
latro bonus.”’ A list of presentments to 
Quarter Sessions in Seaford contains the 
following: “We do present the good wife 
Pupe for mis usying her tonge to the 
hurt of hire naybors.” Of Alfriston it 
is locally said that ‘“‘one half of the place 
is asleep, and the other half on tiptoe 
lest they should wake them up.” In 
Worthing, source of Jack Worthing’s 
name, Oscar Wilde wrote “The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest.” The shepherds 
near Winchelsea call the ague “Old 
Johnny” and “The Bailiff of the 
Marches.” Gotham, a Sussex manor, on 
the line between Hailsham and Pevensey, 
is the supposed point of departure for 
“The Wise Men of Gotham.” “Pharisees” 
for “fairies” in the Sussex vernacular is 
a double plural like “ghostesses” and 
“nostesses” in America Mr. Hopkins 
heard a Sussex countryman in a smock- 
frock use two _ interesting words— 
“pleached” (admired as a_ beautiful 
archaism in Emerson’s “Days”) and 
*“miche,” meaning “ramble,” reminiscent 
of Falstaff’s “blessed sun” that would 
not turn “micher and eat blackberries.” 

. O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


First Aid to Orchestration 


A Hanppook oF OrcHESTRATION. By Florence 
G. Fidler. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 

VEN after all that Hector Berlioz and 

other great authorities have written 
about orchestration, there is still room 
for more good works upon that subject. 

Provided that they tell us something new, 

or at least help the student by new 

formulations of accepted truths. 

The little volume whose title stands 
at the head of this notice is by the well- 
known teacher, Florence G. Fidler, who 
has in simple terms put into hardly more 
than a hundred pages the lessons of 
twenty years’ experience. 

The author feels that the most press- 
ing need in music teaching at the present 
time is “the training of students as 
listeners.” The chief language of the 
music of to-day is that of the orchestra. 
And the best, if not the only way of 
mastering the art (more properly the 
science) of orchestration is, not to ex- 
periment with original compositions, but 
to arrange for orchestra existing works 
composed for piano purposes. The re- 
sources of the orchestra grow age by 
age. We have gone a long way since the 
days of Haydn—a much longer way since 
Lulli and the earlier Florentines devised 
their works. New treatises like this one, 
therefore, really do not call for an ex- 
cuse, especially when they are serious 
efforts to assist beginners. The author 
counsels them not to devote themselves 
alone to orchestration, but to give har- 
mony its fit place in their studies side hy 
side with instrumental study. And, 
lastly, students are exhorted to embrace 
every opportunity offered them of hear- 
ing works by great symphonic masters. 

Among piano compositions singled out 
as better suited than most others for re- 
setting in orchestral form are Mendels- 
sohn’s “Lieder ohne Worte,” Grieg’s 
“Humoresken” and the “Serenade” of 
Rachmaninoff. And, as a working rule, 
it is assumed that Nature’s lessons may 
be taken as good guides in choosing in- 
struments of expression. For big things 
one should have big voices, for little 
things, high voices. All parts, it is ex- 
plained, should be of interest in them- 
selves, so as to give the players pleasure 
and not pain. An accomplished master 
can, of course, make light of rules. But 
the beginner will do well to be more 
modest. 

Advanced students will find much of 
genuine technical importance in this 
handbook which, though so short and 
unassuming, sums up carefully a little 
world of knowledge. As examples take 
the passages with regard to tone color, 
and those in which the author states the 


various ways of giving due relief to 
melody. 

Quite half the work deals with the 
uses, characters and values of the instru- 
ments of modern orchestras—the strings, 
the wind and the percussion instruments. 
There are simple rules for making scores, 
for building up effects in befitting ways, 
and for accustoming the student to dis- 
sociate the strict limitations of the piano 
from the fine freedom of the grander or- 
chestra. ; 

Here is one counsel, which will bear 
rereading often by the aspiring orches- 
trator, and which means much, although 
contained in a few sentences. 

“Try always to convey the spirit of 
the music itself. If a piece is graceful 
and flowing, write the orchestral parts in 
long, slurred, smooth passages; if it is 
jerky and lively, use short notes and piz- 
zicato. The music is to be translated 
from one language to another, far richer 
in expression; and the best translations 
are those which keep the spirit rather 
than the letter of the original.” 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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A Book Lovers’ 
Corner 


Literary Landmarks in 
London 


 apemnip in London have no need to go 
an afield to Wessex, or Essex, or Sussex, 
or any neighborhood, in the interesting 
pastime of hunting up literary land- 
marks. In the little metropolis called 
London there are more than enough of 
them to occupy the days of one year. 
It is singular that through some strange 
fatality the most interesting of them in 
London have been removed, or rebuilt 
out of recognition, while adjacent houses, 
about which no traditions or associations 
linger, are left intact. Thus the house 
is gone in which Bunyan died; it stood 
on Snow Hill, directly under where is 
now the east pier of the Holborn Viaduct. 
I recall being stopped on the Viaduct a 
number of years ago by a charming old 
cleric from the State of Massachusetts, 
who had been meandering from side to 
side of the Viaduct in some perplexity. 
On being told, in answer to his question, 
that he was actually standing above the 
mighty east pier, “Ah,” said he, “what a 
monument has the roof got, under which 
died John Bunyan!” It is more than 


his grave has in Bunhill Fields burial- 
ground, for there is doubt as to the 
exact spot where Bunyan was laid to 
rest. Milton has had a better fate. 
Though of his houses in London no 
vestiges remain—unless there is yet 
among the quaint old houses in pic- 
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turesque Bartholomew Close in the City 
the one in which he took refuge after 
the Restoration—he was buried next to 
his father in the chancel of Cripplegate 
Church, where a bust and a tablet com- 
memmorate his resting place. 

Elizabethan literary London has van- 
ished. The only building that remains in 
which an Elizabethan resided and wrote 
is the Beauchamp Tower of the Tower 
of London. Here Raleigh wrote his 
“History of the World” during his long 
confinement previous to his execution, 
and here, too, his classic, 

Go soul, the body’s guest, 

Upon a thankless errand. 
Not till nearly the eighteenth century, 
with Addison in Holland House, Dryden 
in Gerrard Street, Soho, and Defoe in 
his house at Tooting, do we find literary 
landmarks now as then. These authors’ 
houses remain. But gone is that in 
which Benjamin Franklin lodged, and 
practised abstinence and temperance to 
the good of his fellow men, in Duke 
Street off Lincoln Inn Fields. The 
famous American’s later residence, Num- 
ber 7, Craven Street, Strand, is fortu- 
nately still intact. 

It would have been cheering to see 
the Carolinian house where Samuel 
Butler lived in Rose Street, Covent Gar- 
den, and wrote his “Hudibras,” one of 
the five most quoted books in the Eng- 
lish tongue—and equaling the Bible and 
“Robinson Crusoe” in sales for over a 
century and more. His place has gone 
the way of Pope’s famous villa at Twick- 
enham. The so-called “Pope’s Villa” is 
not even erected on the original site. One 
still sees, however, the home of a greater 
literary celebrity, Doctor Johnson, even 
as it was in his day in Gough Square off 
Fleet Street; here he compiled his Dic- 
tionary, and did other literary work. The 
house of the Earl of Chesterfield, who 
superciliously tried to be his “patron,” 
is also intact in South Audley Street, 
and, therein, the room in which Johnson 
waited vainly on his lordship’s leisure. 

It is good, too, that Wine Office Court, 
Fleet Street, is yet left to us, for here 
was written one of the world’s best 
books, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and 
further associations with Goldsmith can 
be renewed by a visit to his chambers 
in Number 2, Brick Court, Inner Temple. 

Few associate Norfolk Street with the 
founder of a state, but here at the south- 
west corner lived at one time William 
Penn—he to whom the State of Pennsyl- 
vania owes her origin—with his father, 
that stout old English Admiral. 

Many residences of the modern celebri- 
ties in letters survive to this day. 
Kensington is especially interesting, for 
in Number 16, Young Street, stands the 
house which was the residence of 
Thackeray, while he was engaged on 
“Esmond,” “Vanity Fair,” “Pendennis,” 
and part of the “Newcomes;” his other 
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houses, like those of Dickens in Somers 
Town and elsewhere, are well-known; 
only Furnivals Inn, where Dickens wrote 
“Pickwick,” is unfortunately gone. Less 
familiar to many is Number 16, Blanford 
Square, though it was here that George 
Eliot wrote “Romola” and “Felix Holt.” 
And it was only through the proposed 
demolition of the house up at Hamp- 
stead in which Keats wrote most of his 
famous poems that most people became 
acquainted with it. 

Oddly enough there is one house in 
London that often escapes the literary 
enthusiast, though unnumbered others 
know it. It is the house of him who 
wrote one of the most engrossing and 
interesting “Journals” ever printed. You 
find the house facing Bunhill Fields, Fins- 
bury-way, looking on the 17th century 
burial-ground, where were interred so 
many thousands of London’s plague- 
stricken. When John Wesley lived in it, 
fields and gardens surrounded it, and 
birds sang in the City Road. You pass 
up the narrow dark hall, and, having 
mounted the stairs, enter the front room, 
which was his study, and remains as in 
his day. The furniture is simple, with 
its few old-fashioned Chippendale chairs, 
table, and quaint bureau bookcase with 
mirrors in the panels of its upper half, 
and large bookcase with glass-doors. In 
the different cases are relics of his life. 
You see the long rows of dingy brown 
calf volumes which once were his armory: 
medallions, portraits, earthenware, jugs, 
plaques, silken samplers made in his 
honor, hymn-books, prayers, and letters 
written in John Wesley’s neat precise 
hand—even the quill he used to write 
with on his death-bed. Next door is his 
small humble bed-room, and adjoining 
it his praying-closet. The house is full 
of his presence. It exhales, as it were, 
an intimacy with the great shepherd of 
human souls. It has about it the aura 
of poignant and exalted experience such 
as no other of the great number of 
literary landmarks and associations in 
London can impart, not even Carlyle’s 
home in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, nor Num- 
ber 10 in Upper Cheyne Row, where 
Leigh Hunt passed through such tribula- 
tion in his literary and his religious 
career. N. TOURNEUR 
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Labor Problems and 
Other Puzzles 


EACHERS and students of economics 
L, have often wished that Adams and 
Sumner would revise their “Labor Prob- 
lems” (Macmillan, 1905), but as there 
seems no hope of this they will welcome 
a good substitute in the revised edition 
of “The History and Problems of Or- 
ganized Labor” (D.C. Heath). Here are 
given a brief history of the labor move- 
ment in America, and excellent chapters, 
with bibliographies, on government and 
policy of labor organizations; coercive 
methods; industrial renumeration; 
scientific management; methods of pro- 
moting industrial peace; labor organiza- 
tion; immigration, sweating, and child 
labor; woman labor, prison labor, unem- 
ployment; industrial, and trade educa- 
tion; recent tendencies. It is a pity that 
there is no chapter on the theory of 
wages, a subject too much neglected in 
recent discussion. Strange that econo- 
mists fight shy of such vital matters! 


“International Labor Legislation” (Co- 
lumbia University) is a meritorious doc- 
toral dissertation by Iwao Frederick 
Ayusawa, in which the author gives an 
historical sketch of proposals looking to- 
wards such legislation, including the 
various labor and Socialist conferences, 
and a somewhat lengthy account of the 
International Labor Conference at Wash- 
ington in late October and early No- 
vember, 1919. As to specific laws of 
this character, they are as rare as snakes 
in Ireland, for the difficulties in the way 
are almost insuperable. The arguments 
presented at the Washington Conference 
for according special treatment to in- 
dustrially undeveloped countries, such as 
Japan and India, logically involve the 
granting of differential concessions to 
every country, for in no two are eco- 
nomic conditions quite the same. How- 
ever, the measure of success which has 
attended the international agitation 
against the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches gives hope 
that some degree of uniformity may be 
attained along other lines. 


Mr. Savel Zimand, of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Research, New York City, has 
written an admirable book of descriptive 
summaries and bibliographies, entitled 
“Modern Social Movement” (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.). It covers the following sub- 
jects: trade unions, the coéperative move- 
ment, copartnership, national industrial 
councils, the Plumb Plan, Single Tax, 
Socialism, guild socialism, syndicalism, 
Bolshevism, and anarchism. While the 
bibliographies, like all things human, are 
not quite perfect, they are probably the 
best yet published, and will be highly 
valued by all students of these important 
subjects. 


In “Human and Industrial Efficiency” 
(Putnam), Dr. Henry Chellew, of the 
School of Economics, University of Lon- 
don, generously acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Taylor, Barth, and Gartt, 
Hathaway, Gilbert, Gilman, Binder, 
Johnson, and the other “high priests of 
the great cult of Efficiency.” It is a high 
compliment, no doubt, that Dr. Chellew 
pays to American industrial engineers, 
yet he may be slightly overstating the 
case when he glorifies the United States 
as “a land where efficiency is the religion 
of its people.” Has it come to that? Yet 
it is not fair, perhaps, to take Dr. Chel- 
lew too seriously in a course of semi- 
popular lectures to American army of- 
ficers. For example, in his lecture on 
“Selecting Employees,” following Dr. 
Blackford, he gives some rules reminding 
one of the old-fashioned empirical physi- 
ognomy. What are we to think of gen- 
eralizations such as these? Where the 
features retreat we find the retreating 
mind; people who have the kite-shaped 
face are the idealists, the highbrows, 
people who are without sentiment; 
light-haired people are often difficult to 
manage; a good salesman is the man who 
has a slightly receding forehead and a 
firm square jaw; when the ear is in the 
centre of the head the sign usually de- 
notes the man of balanced mind. Dr. 
Chellew’s treatment of industrial fatigue 
and applied psychology is very sug- 
gestive, and it is interesting to note that 
he is preparing an intensive and ex- 
haustive work on “Industrial Psychol- 


” 


ogy. 


Cadets in the merchant marine or young 
men intending to enter the service would 
do well to read “Ocean Shipping’ (The 
Century Co.), by Robert Edwards An- 
nin, a Princeton graduate who has been 
for many years a member of one of the 
great American shipping firms and 
knows all the ins and the outs of the 
business. Moreover, it would be well 
for all students of business management, 
who usually confine their attention to 
manufacturing and mercantile concerns, 
to know something of the management 
of ships, for, as the foreign trade of the 
United States expands, this aspect of the 
transportation problem will be of grow- 





The Manhood of 
Humanity 


By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


A new view of man’s relation to the 
life of the world. 

A book which eminent mathematicians 
and engineers regard as “even more 
epoch-making than Newton’s discovery 
of the law of gravitation, and with 
far greater effect upon the develop- 
ment of the human race.” 


Price, $3.00. 
E. P, DUTTON CO., 681 5th Av., N.Y. 
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ing importance. For the matter of that, 
the average American might improve his 
mind by learning something of the sea. 
How many inlanders, for example, know 
the distinctive features of a schooner, a 
brig, a brigantine, a bark, a barkentine, 
and a ship? How many, indeed, know 
that sailing vessels still sail the seven 
seas, even though the glory of the Ameri- 
can clipper ship has long since departed? 
Answers to these and many other ques- 
tions are to be found in this interesting 
book. 


One would think from the title of Mr. 
J. A. Hobson’s latest work, “Taxation 
in the New State” (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.), that his primary intention was to 
set forth an ideal scheme of taxation 
for a semi-socialistic state, whereas his 
chief concern is to find ways and means 
of meeting the present financial emerg- 
ency in Great Britain. An ideal sys- 
tem of taxation, as Mr. Hobson believes, 
would be based on the principle of ability 
to pay, which rests upon the possession 
by individuals of a “taxable surplus” con- 
sisting of rent, surplus interest, profits, 
and salaries. He rejects the principle, so 
popular with officialdom, of taxation at 
the source, also the single tax of Henry 
George, all customs, excises, and luxury 
taxes, and, of course, a general sales tax. 
The plan, therefore, resolves itself into 
a general income tax, supplemented by 
heavy death duties, with exemptions and 
abatements designed to prevent all taxes 
upon necessary income and costs, which 
may be shifted. 

But while such a system, efficiently 
administered, might be very satisfactory 
in normal times, Mr. Hobson admits its 
inadequacy in the present emergency, 
which demands more radical treatment. 
He discusses a levy on war-made wealth, 
but seems to reject it as impracticable; 
so he concludes with a strong argument 
for a general levy upon capital large 
enough to reduce the funded and float- 
ing national debt to reasonable propor- 
tions, after which the general income tax 
will take care of the rest. It is dis- 
turbing to find, Hobson, Pigou, and other 
economists favoring such drastic action. 


In reading ‘The Larger Socialism,” by 
Bertram Benedict (Macmillan), one is 
puzzled to find out exactly what the 
larger socialism is, and to distinguish it 
from everyday reformism and radical- 
ism. The narrower socialism, apparently, 
is the “deductive and didactic Marxism,” 
which now is so completely discredited 
that scarce an “intellectual” is found to 
do it reverence. Yet it had the advantage 
of being a definite, formulated creed, 
whereas the larger, broader, non-Marx- 
ian socialism does not seem to be sure 
of anything, and its gospel, whatever its 
theoretical merits, is not preachable. 


J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 
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1—Gooseneck Putter 
2—Broad Niblick 
3—Ray Midiron R6 
4—Ray Cleek R2 
5—Hagen Mashie Niblick 
6—Hagen Mashie Iron 
7—Vardon Mongrel Mashie A5 
8—Vardon Mashie B2 








The Favorite Clubs of Three Champions 


ERE is a complete set made up of the picked clubs 

of Hagen, Vardon and Ray. They are made of 
that strong non-rusting Monel metal and are exact 
duplicates of those used by these champions who now 
use and recommend Monel clubs. 


The name Monel identifies the natural nickel alloy— 
67% nickel, 28% copper and 5% other metals—produced 
by The International Nickel Company. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 
67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto, Ontario 











“A Tower of Strength” 


Constructive 
Banking Contact 


Bankers Trust Company is an active, 
well informed institution backed by 
ample resources and experience for 
the protection and promotion of its 
customers’ interests. 
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Your commercial banking require- 
ments, whether they are large or 
small, whether domestic or inter- 
national, will receive here all the 
benefits of a strong, adequately 
equipped organization. 


BANKERS , 
TRUST & 
COMPANY 4 


NEW YORK PARIS 4 
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Your 


Investment Problems— 


Investment Service Department for the 
tages the following: 

Increase of income without loss 

of security. 


Increase of Security without 
loss of income. 


Receipt of income at more con- 
venient periods. 


Maturity of Principal at advan- 
tageous times. 


Inquiries in person, by mail or by phone, 
will receive prompt attention. 


FOUR CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED OFFICES 


Fifty-five Cedar Street 
Broadway at 73rd Street 
Madison Ave. at 75th St. 
125th Street at 8th Ave. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
NEW YORK 





NVESTORS are invited to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered by our | 


| purpose of realizing among other advan- 











The New York Trust Company 


with which 1s consolidated 
The Liberty National Bank of New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


HIS Company offers to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commercial banking service, 


including a highly developed credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those engaged in foreign trade. 
These include foreign credit information and current data bearing 
upon foreign markets and trade opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of trust service, enables 
us to offer unexcelled facilities for the administration of all per- 
sonal and corporate trusts. 


Orro T. BANNARD 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 


Mortimer N. Buckner 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Harvey D. Gipson 
President 


Liberty Office Main Office Fifth Avenue Office 
120 Broadway 26 Broad Street 57th St. && Fifth Ave. 

















Books and 
Magazines 


For the Ocean Trip 


If unable personally to make 
your selection, order through 
the mail, telephone or telegraph, 
leaving it to our judgment and 
experience. Delivery made to 
the Steamer. 


Assortments ranging from 
$5.00, $7.50, $10.00, $20.00 
and upwards. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Avenue 
27th Street 
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Cooking is Great Fun 
For Children 


Little girls especially are delighted at the opportunity to cook 
the things that they and grown-ups eat. To them every dishis 
a new sensation. 


Here are some books written particularly for younger cooks. 
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Cooking Without Mother's Help, C. /. Judson, 

A Little Preserving Book for a Little Girl, A. L. Waterman, 
A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, C. F. Benton, 

The Junior Cook Book, C. J. Judson, 

The Mary Francis Cook Book, J. E. Fryer, 


Macy’s—Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


RA Macy Ve 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 
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